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For The New-Yorker. 
OUR PIONEERS. 
Ain—‘ The Brave Old Oak,’ 
RENOWN to the band—that free, bold band, 
Who forsook the paternal hall, 
And in mazes lone of a wild unknown 
Dared to rear the cabin wall. 
The wolf from his lair fled with bristling hair, 
And old Night from his couch upsprung, 
For his slumber was broke by the crashing oak— 
The knell of his empire rung. 
Then praise to the band—that tree, bold band, 
Who went forth from paternal hall ; 
Nor the wintry gale, nor famine pale, 
Could their storm-proof hearts appal. 


Where roved the wild man, with his whooping clan, 
In the vale of the Genesee, 

Now the lap of Art, and the busy mart, 
Hold the spoils of land and sea. 

Proud vessels ride on the waters wide 
Where darted the birch canoe ; 

Like a ghost of the night, scared by morning light, 
Fled the groves, all mossed, from view. 

Then praise to the band—that free, bold band, 
Who forsook the paternal hall ; 

Nor the wintry gale, nor famine pale, 


Could their storm-proof hearts appal. W.H.C.H. 


SOCIAL INFLUENCE OF DEMOCRACY. 


SECOND NOTICE. 

We last week presented to our readers the first extracts 
given in this country frem the admirable essay of De Tocque- 
ville on the Influence of Democracy on Society. We pre- 
ceed to extract such further passages as, while they are cha- 
racteristic of the tone of the entire performance, may best be 
separated from arguments too long and too continuous to be 
inserted in a newspaper. The Second Book of the Third 
Volume treats of the “‘ Influence of Democracy on the Feel- 
ings ef Americans,”’ and opens with the following remarks on 
the advantages of Equality and the passion for it universal in 
Democracies, and, at times, in Aristocracies : 

“The advantages which freedom brings are only shown by 
length of time ; and it is always easy to mistake the cause in 
which they originate. The advantages of equality are instan- 
taneous, and they may constantly be traced from their source. 

“ Political liberty bestows exalted pleasures, from time to 
time, upon a certain number of citizens. Equality every day 
cenfers a number ef small enjoyments on every man. e 
charms of equality are every instant felt, and are within the 
teach of all: the noblest hearts are not insensible to them, 
and the most vulgar souls exult inthem. The passion which 
equality engenders must therefore be at once strong and gen- 

Men cannot enjoy political hberty unpurchased by 
some sacrifices, and they never obtain it without great exer- 
tions. But the pleasures of equality are self-profiered : each 
of the petty incidents of life seems to occasion them, and in 

to taste them nothing is required but to live. 

“ Democratic nations are at all times fond of equality, but 
there are certain epochs at which the passion they entertain 
for it swells to the hight of fury. This occurs at the moment 
when the old social system, long menaced, completes its own 
destruction after a last intestine struggle, and when the bar- 
fiers of rank are at length thrown down. At such times men 
pounce upon their equality as their booty, and they cling to it 
&$ some precious treasure which they fear to lose. The 
sion for equality penetrates on every side into men’s hearts, 
expands there, and fills ther entirely. Tell them net that by 
this blind surrender of themselves to an exclusive passion, 
they risk their dearest interests: they are deaf. Show them 
net freedom escaping from their grasp, whilst they are looking 

way: they are blind—or rather, they can discern but 
one sole object to be desired in the universe. 

“What I have said is applicable te all democratic nations: 
What I am about to say concerns the French alone. Amongst 
Most medern nations, and especially amongst all those of the 


Continent of E , the taste and the idea of freedom only 
began to exist 





n to extend itself at the time when social 
Conditions were tending to equality, and as a consequence of 


that very equality. Absolute kings were the most efficient 
levelers of ranks among their subjects. Among these nations 
equality preceded freedom: equality was therefore a fact of 
some standing, when freedum was still a novelty: the one 
had already created customs, opinions, and laws belonging to 
it, when the other, alone and for the first time, came inte ac- 
tual existence. Thus the latter was still only an affair of 
opinion and of taste, whilst the former had already crept into 
the habits of the people, possessed itself of their manners, 
and given a particular turn to the smallest actions in their 
lives. Can it be wondered that the men of our own time 
prefer the one to the other ? 

“T think that democratic communities have a natural taste 
for freedom : left to themselves, they will seek it, cherish it, 
and view any privation of it with regret. But for equality, 
their passion is ardent, insatiable, incessant, invincible: they 
call for equality in freedom: and if they cannot obtain that, 
they still call for equality in slavery. They will endure pov- 
erty, servitude, barbarism,—but they will not endure aristoc- 


y: 

“‘ This is true at a'l times, and especially true in our own. 
All men and all powers seeking te cope with this irresistible 
ea will be overthrown and destroyed by it. In our age, 

reedom cannot be established without it, and despotism itself 
cannot reign without its support.” 


Speaking of the inflated style of oratory in the United 
States, De Tocqueville remarks : 


“ Propitious circumstances and good laws might succeed in 
| drawing to the legislature of a democratic people men very 
superior to those who are returned by the Americans to Con- 
gress; but nothing will ever prevent the men of slender abili- 
ties who sit there from obtruding themselves with complacen- 
cy, and in all ways, upon the public. The evil does not appear 
to me to be susceptible of entire cure, because it not only orig- 
inates in the tactics of that assembly, but in its constitution 
and that of the country. The inhabitants of the United States 
seem themselves to consider the matter in this light ; and they 
show their long experience of parliamentary life, not by ab- 
staining from making bad speeches, but by courageously sub- 
mitting to hear them made. They are resigned to it, as to an 
evil which they know to be inevitable.” 

Subsequently he says : 

“We have shown the petty side of political debates in demo- 
cratic assemblies ; let us now exhibit the more imposing one. 
The proceedings within the Parliament of England for the 
last one hundred and fifty years have never occasioned any 
great sensation out of that country; the opinions and feelings 
expressed by the speakers have never awakened much sym- 
pathy, even amongst the nations placed nearest to the great 
arena of British liberty; whereas Eu was excited by the 
very first debates which took place in small colonial as- 
semblies of America at the time of the Revolution. 

“ This was attributable not only to particular and fortuitous 
circumstances, but to general and lasting causes. I can con- 
ceive nothing more admirable and more powerful than a great 
orator debating on great questions of state in a democratic as- 
sembly. As no particular class is ever represented there by 
men commissioned to defend its own interests, it is always to 
the whole nation, and in the name of the whole nation, that 
| the orator speaks. This expands his thoughts, and hightens 
\his power of language. As precedents have there but little 
| weight—as there are no longer any privileges attached to cer- 
| tain property, nor any rights inherent in certain bodies or in 
certain individuals, the mind must have recourse to general 
truths derived from human nature to resolve the particular 

uestion under discussion. Hence the political debates of a 
Teenie people, however small it may be, have a degree of 
breadth which frequently renders them attractive to mankind. 
Ail men are interested by them, because they treat of man, 
who is everywhere the same.” 

One of the most interesting chapters of the work is on the 
checks and counter-checks of the elective system, the social 
and eqalizing influence of general suffrage. The following 
extract is a key to iis conclusions : 

“When the public is supreme, there is no man who does 
not feel the value of public good-will, or who does not endea- 
vor to court it by drawing to himself the esteem and affection 
of those amongst whom he is to live. Many of the passions 
which congeal and keep asunder human hearts are then obliged 
to retire and hide below the surface. Pride must be dissem- 
bled ; disdain dares not break out; egotism fears its own self. 
Under a free government, as most public offices are elective, 














the men, whose elevated minas or aspiring hopes are too closely 
circumscribed in private life, constantly feel that cannot 
do without the population which surrounds them. en learn 
at such times to think of their fellow-men from ambitious mo- 
tives; and they frequently find it, in a manner, their interest 
to forget themselves.” ‘ 

Respecting the progress of the Ruman Catholic Religion in 
this country, De Tocqueville expresses himself as follows : 

“ America is the most democratic country in the world, and 
it is at the same time (according to reports worthy of belief) 
the country in which the Roman Catholic religion makes most 
progress. At first sight this is surprising. 

“ Two things must here be accurately distinguished : equal- 
ity inclines men to wish to form their own opinions; but, on 
the other hand, it imbues them with the taste and the idea of 
unity, simplicity, and impartiality in the pewer which governs 
society. en living in democratic ages are therefore very 
prone to shake off all religious authority; but if they consent 
co subject themselves to any authority ef this kind, they choose 
at least that it should be single and uniform. Religious 
powers not radiating from a common centre are naturally re- 
pugnant to their minds; and they almost as readily conceive 
that there should be no religion, as that there should be several. 

“ At the present time, more than at any preceding one, Ro- 
man Catholics are seen to lapse into infidelity, and Protest- 
ants to be converted to Roman Catholicism. If the Roman 
Catholic faith be considered within the pale of the church, it 
wou!d seem to be losing ground ; without that pale, to be gain- 
ing it. Nor is this circumstance difficult of explanation. The 
men of our days are naturally little disposed to believe ; but, 
as soon as they have any religion, they immediately find in 
themselves a latent propensity which urges them unconsciously 
toward Catholicism. Many cf the doctrines and the practi- 
ces of the Romisk church astonish them; but they feel a se- 
cret admiration for its discipline, and its great unity attracts 
them. If Catholicism could at length withdraw itself from 
the political animosities to which it has given rise, I have 
hardly any doubt but that the same spirit of the age, which 
appears to be so opposed to it, weuld me so favorable as 
to admit of its great and sudden advancement. 

‘* One of the most ordinary weaknesses of the human intel- 
lect is to seek to reconcile contrary principles, and to purchase 
peace at the expense of logic. Thus there have ever been, 
and will ever be, men who, after having submitted some por- 
tion of their religious belief to the principle of authority, will 
seek to exempt several other parts of their faith from its in- 
fluence, and to keep their minds floating at random between 
liberty and obedience. But I am inclined to believe that the 
number of these thinkers will be less in democratic than in 
other ages; and that our posterity wil! tend more and more to 
a single division into two parts—some relinquishing Chris- 
tianity entirely, and others returning to the bosom of the 
Church of Rome.” 

We have extended our extracts already too far, perhaps, 
and we must close with one more—on the condition of women 
in America—and a gallant tribute to their worth : 

“Tt is true that the Americans rarely lavish upon women 
those eager attentions which are commonly paid them in Eu- 
rope; but their conduct to women always implies that they 
suppose them to be virtuous and refined ; and such is the re- 
spect entertained for the moral freedom of the sex, that in the 

resence of a woman the most guarded language is used, lest 
oe ear should be offended by an expression. In America a 
young unmarried woman may, alone and without fear, under- 
take a long journey. 

“‘ The legislators of the United States, who have mitigated 
almost all the penalties of criminal law, still make rape a cap- 
ital offence, and no crime is visited with more inexorable se- 
verity by public opinion. This may be accounted for: as the 
Americans can conceive nothing more precious than a wo- 
man’s honor, and nothing which ought so much to be respect- 
ed as her independence, they hold that no punishment is too 
severe for the man who deprives her of them against her will. 
In France, where the same offence is visited with far milder 
penalties, it is oo mays difficult to get a verdict from a jury 
against the prisoner. Is this a consequence of contempt of 
decency, or contempt of woman? I cannot but believe that 
it is a contempt of one and of the other. 

“‘ Thus the Americans do not think that man and woman 
have either the duty or the right to perform the same offices, 
but they show an equal regard for both their respective parts ; 
and though their lot is different, they consider both of them a : 
beings of equal value. They do not give to the courage of 
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woman the same form or the same direction as to that of man ; 
but they never doubt her courage; and if they hold that man 
and his r ought not always to exercise their intellect 
and understanding in the same manner, they at least believe 
the understanding of the one to be as sound as that of the 
other, anl her intellect to be as clear. Thus, then, whilst 
they have allowed the social inferiority of woman to subsist, 
they have done all they could to raise her morally and intel- 
lectually to the level of man ; and in this respect they appear 
to me to have excellently understood the true principle of 
democratic improvement. 

“As for myself, I do not hesitate to avow that, although 
the women of the United States are confined within the nar- 
row circle of domestic life, and their situation is in some 
respects one of extreme dependence, I have nowh re seen 
woman occupying a loftier position ; and if I were asked, now 
that I am drawing to the close of this work, in which I have 
spoken of so many important things done by the Americans, 
to what the singular prosperity and growing strength of that 
people ought mainly to be attributed, I should reply—to the 
superiority of their women.” 

The entire work, we are glad to learn, will soon be issued 
by the Messrs. Langleys, of this city, edited by a distinguish- 
ed American writer. Until its republication we take leave of 
it with the reiteration of the opinion before expressed, that 
the concluding part of ‘ Democracy in America’ will be found 
the mast important and popular issue of the season. 








For the New-Yorker. 

‘MIGNON.,’....FRomM GOETHE. 
Know’st thou the land where bright the citren flowers, 
And gleams the orange through the dusky bowers ?— 
Where soft winds wander through the azure skies, 
And myrtles breathe, and stately laurels rise ? 

Know’st thou it well? 
Oh, there! oh, there 

Might I with thee, my own beloved, repair! 


Know’st thou the house? Its roof on columns lies, 
And gorgeous rooms and gleaming halls arise ; 
There forms of marble stand and gaze on me !— 
“What have they done, thou hapless child ! to thee ?”” 
Know’st thou it well? 
Oh, there! oh, there 
Might I with thee, my guardian friend, repair ! 


Know’st thou the mount? Inclouds its pathway lies, 
Which, through the mist, the careful mule descries; 
In caverns vast, old broods of vipers crawl— 
Down crash the rocks, and foaming torrents fall. 
Know’st thou it well? 
Oh, there! oh, there 
Our way lies !—Father, there thy poor child bear! 
Mrs. C. M. SawYEr. 


From the Dublin Weekly Register. 
FATHER MATHEW, THE IRISH TEMPERANCE APOSTLE. 

The following facts, which we have been enabled to lay be- 
fore our readers, respecting this extraordinary and exemplary 
man, may be relied on as authentic, as they have been for the 
most part derived from himself. His great anxiety to draw 
a veil over the good things he has done is the only reason that 
they are not more numerous. 

Mr. Mathew was born in the year 1789, at Thomastown 
House, the seat of the Earl of Llandaff, in the County of 
Cork. When about 20 years of age he entered Kilkenny 
College, where, having completed the usual course of studies, 
he took orders as a Franciscan Friar. On leaving college he 
fixed his residence at Cork, where, in a short time he earned 
a high reputation by the zeal with which he discharged the 
duties of his sacred office, and icularly by his ers as a 
pulpit orator. To enumerate the services which he rendered 
to his fellow-citizens, particularly the humbler classes of them, 
is a task agreeable in itself, but one which would require more 
time and space than we can afford to bestow. Let it be suf- 
ficient to say, that he has spent the last 25 years in continued 
exertions to mitigate the sufferings of the poor of his neigh- 
borhood, and to raise them from the state of moral and physical 
degradation to which they had been reduced. Never, during 
that time, was an attempt made to effect any of the great 
ends of charity—to instruct the ignorant, to feed the hungry, 
to clothe the naked—that did not either originate with him, 
or at least receive his most ardent support. He never stopped 
to enquire whether such an attempt originated with a Protes- 
tant or a Catholic ; he required but to be told that its object was 
to confer a benefit on his fellow-man. We need hardly say 
he is a true and consistent Catholic; but at the same time, he 
believes there is room in heaven for every good man to what- 
ever sect he may belong. He never hesitates to say that he 
believes benevolence to be the great end of Christianity. His 
every word and action point him out as one of those (alas! 
how few,) who understand that the motive which called God 
from on high to dwell amongst us was, that we should love 
one another. 

By such a course of life Mr. Mathew gained, in a short 
time, an unbounded influence over the minds of the surround- 





i . About two years ago it was suggested to him by a 
an laeielges individuals, who had attempted to establish a 
total abstinence society in Cork, that he could not better em- 
ploy his talents and influence that in reclaiming the humble 
classes of his fellow-citizens from the vice of drunkenness, 
which prevailed at the time to a frighful extent among them. 
He embraced the without hesitation. About 
commencement of the year 1838, he formed the first total 
abstinence society. The temperance movement, like all 
great revolutions, has grown ome small beginnings. For 
several months after the first society was established, the 
number of its members scarcely exceeded five hundred: it is 
now more than a million. 

There is not a single member of his family, who are mostly 
distillers, on whom he has not inflicted a serious injury by his 
advocacy of Temperance ; nor were his friends the only per- 
sons who suffered by his benevolence. For several months 
after he established his society in Cork he defrayed the ex- 
penses of it from his own pocket. He hired, at considerable 
cost, a riding school in Cove-street, as a place of meeting. 
He supported a number of poor persons who came from the 
neighboring county into Cork for the purpose of joining his 
society. He gave sixty thousand medals for nothing ; and, in 
addition to all this, there was no degree of exertion which he 
thought too mach for the furtherance of the great work in 
which he was engaged. Day after day he was at his post, 
encouraging and exhorting ; his toil was unremitting, and his 
only reward is, that which heaven never fails to bestow on a 
good man. Mr. Mathew is somewhat under the middle 
size—we should say about 5 feet 8—somewhat corpulent, but 
not so as to render him in any degree inactive. In his coun- 
tenance there is a peculiar expression of benevolence. 

It is rather fashionable with some people, who think they 
can see farther into futurity than their neighbors, to talk of 
Mr. Mathew’s labors as transitory in their effect, and of the 
happy change effected in the habits of the people, as one that 
is not likely to outlast the enthusiasm that has given it birth. 
We entertain a different opinion, and we are convinced a little 
reflection will lead every thinking man to agree with us. 
What is it that forms the drunkard’s charm! Assuredly 
nothing but habit. Nature has not implanted in our hearts a 
desire for wine or whiskey. The propensity is born with no 
man. It takes its rise from small beginings, and grows by 
degrees upon the mind. May we not, then, fairly expect that 
time, which has given it its strength, mayalso take its strength 
away? It is a great thing to interrupt a habit. Suppose the 
great mass of the people should continue temperate for one 
year—and this supposition has been already realized with 
regard to a great portion of them—it is not too much to say 
that nine out of every ten will persevere. New habits will be 
created, new enjoyments will be felt—and what is, perhaps, 
as powerful a motive as either—a new fashion will be formed. 
It will no longer be considered one of the necessary accom- 
plishments of a gentleman to be able to drink a certain quan- 
tity of whiskey punch. Excess will be looked upon in its 
proper light as a thing rather to be ashamed of than to be 
proud of. Taking all these things into consideration, there is 
not the slightest ground for apprehension as to the ultimate 
result of temperance in Stent. As to the effects of tem- 
perance on the condition of the people, they are too evident to 
require any lengthened remarks. The amount of money saved 
to the country and to that portion of the community, too, who 
stand most in need of it, is perhaps the least important of the 
happy results that are likely to flow from it. Yet even this 
is by no means inconsiderable. The value of the spirits an- 
nually consumed in Ireland could not have been under three 
millions. The duty amounted to about half that sum, and in 
this a very sensible diminution has been already felt ; and it is 
remarkable that a corresponding increase has taken place on 
the duties of tea and other exciseable luxuries. 


EES 
STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 
Sue sleeps where none can wake her, 
No deceiver can be found : 
To flutter round her, then forsake her, 


‘on hallowed mound ; 
She sleeps the dreamless slumber— 
The long and quiet sleep; 


No night’s dark hours for her to number, 
No morn—to wake and weep! 


Ere youth’s first dawn had faded 
On her fair and rounded cheek, 
The clouds of eerly sorrow shaded 
A spirit soft and meek : 
As howls the storm at even, 
Nor marks the rosebud’s sigh, 
So, breathing low a prayer to Heaven, 
She bowed her head to die! 


—_—_S— 
Tue Emprror Ivan—The Schlusselburg is the principal 
state prison of the Russian empire, and among the various 
victims who have sighed out existence within its dreary walls 
not one excites a deeper sympathy than the Emperor Ivan. 
This ill-fated prince was the grandson of Czar Ivan Alexie- 
vitch, the elder half-brother of Peter the Great, and as such 
was crowned Emperor while yet in the cradle. A few short 
months afterwards, Elizabeth, the daughter of Peter the Great, 





usurped the throne, and confined him as a state prisoner. At 


the || which he was confined was bricked up. 


her death, instead of repairing the injustice, she nominated 
as her successor, Charles Peter Ulrich, son of the of 
Holstein-Gottorp, her soreer who took the title of Peter III, 
On the usurpation of throne of the Czars by the welj, 
known Catharine II., the wretched Ivan was with 
redoubled vigilance, even the loophole of the casement jp 
Thus uncheered by 
a single ray of heaven, the Crowned Emperor of a quarter of 
the globe passed a whole life. Hundreds of the noblest Spirits 
in Russia perished on the scaffold in their vain attempts to 
release their unfortunate monarch, the sagacity of Catharine 
circumventing every plot, however well contrived. Kept in 
continual apprehension by the attachment of the Russian 
toward the rightful Czar, that princess, it is presumed, came 
to the determination of having him assassinated: for 
some historians endeavor to rescue her memory from the ob. 
loquy of this act, the ill-fated prince was murdered in his 
prison. In his person Ivan was tall and handsome, amiable 
in his disposition, and at his death had only attained the age 
of twenty-four years. Capt. Spencer, 


ECCLESIASTICAL NET-WORK. 

Once on a time e pious cardinal, 

Whose soul was like a flow’ry garden all, 

So decked with every sprout of virtue, 

That, pull his nose, he wouldn’t hurt you; 

Upon his table every-day 

A fishing-net would fain display, 

To every visitor recalling 

His father’s trade of lobster-thralling. 

Now this humility mirifical 

Soon raised him to the chair Pentifical ; 

And eke reposed a fisher’s son, 

Where first a fisher sat upon. 

Next morning after consecration, 

Unmindful of his change of station, 

His servant, less astute than bold, 

Fixed net on table, as of old; 

His Holiness, with anger flaming, 

The flunky kicked down stairs, exclaiming : 
“You goose—you dolt—you good-for-nought! 

Why, don’t you see the fish is caught?” 








GamBLING 1N France.—One might almost imngiae that 
gambling in France, was one of her elements of education, for 
not a child of three years old is to be found in the country 
that has not made its essay, when trying its luck at a fete, 
for one sous-worth of gingerbread. The evil, however, has 
greatly diminished in what may be called the lower grade of 
life, within the space of the last five or six years, no public 
gambling for money being now allowed at the fetes, ducasses, 
&c., and in the upper walks of society it is confined to the 
drawing room, coming under the denomination of private 
play, perhaps the most dangerous of any. For the active and 
praiseworthy measures of the French government in suppres 
ing the public gaming-houses in Paris, the cause was at once 
apparent. The chances in favor of the tables amounted t 
something very like robbery, producing effects of the most 
disastrous nature—suicide especially—to a large portion d 
the population of the capital, and to others who visited it for 
the sole purpose of play. Taken in any light, gaming is a 
offence of the most alarming nature, but amongst the lower 
orders of the community it tends, by necessary consequence, 
to promote idleness, theft, and all their usual consequences. 
That it is next thing to an act of madness in persons 
of property to put it to such risk, with such fearful odds 
against them, as is the case at all gaming tables, is admirably 
illustrated by Tacitus, who expresses his surprise that any 
one should thus act, when sober. One would indeed imagine 
that the sudden ruin and desolation of many of our ancient and 
once opulent families—some members of whom have sacti- 
ficed every honorable principle upon the altar-of this destruc 
tive demon—would have acted more powerfully than we find 
it has done, in cautioning our aristocracy against the suicidal 
act. And has it not been said that Tacitus might have been 
describing an English gentleman devoted to play in this severe 
rebuke ?—“ Ea est in re prava perviccacia, ipsi fidem vocant.” 

That steps are at length being taken to put down the Lom 
don hells the police reports informs us, and may I take such 
flattering unction to my soulas to believe that my labors on the 
subject in a contemporary publication, two years back, may 
have done something toward the much wished-for destruction 
of the most barefaced system of robbery that was ever allow- 
ed to exist—in modern days, at least—and to which the doings 
of this nature in Paris might have been styled honorable, if 
not honest ? 

No character upon earth is more mischievous and detest®- 
ble than the gamester by profession. We might as well ex 
t honey from the scarabeus, as virtue and. honor in bs 
reast; and, like Satan, the proud destroyer of the repose of 
mortals, he would convert into a hell what before was ae 
dise. We may compare him with the leech, which, to 
repletion, rolls from his bloody repast to-day, but to take fresh 
hold on the morrow, and draw the last drop. Nimrod. 





EPIGRAM. 
A place under government Wait-a-wHILE wanted: 





He married a shrew, and his wish was seon granted ! 
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For the New-Yorker. 
THE POET’S GRAVE. 
WHEN dies the Poet, who has sung 
Of Nature’s charms in swan-like tones, 
Profane his tomb with no laments— 
No mortal sighs or groans. 
For Nature mourns her votary’s death, 
And all the elements appear, 
With love and sorrow in their mien, 
As mourners round his bier. 


No organ peals its anthem there ; 
But nobler, and more thrilling still, 
The Thunder bursts with awful roar, 
And hill shouts back to hill. 
No torches gleam upon his grave, 
But vivid lightnings round it flash, 
And earth and sky stand forth revealed, 
Amid the thunder’s crash. 


There, too, the Wind his requiem sings, 
In notes which wildly sink and swell; 
And Zephyrs, by their mournful sighs, 
Their lasting sorrow tell. 
And ever, when the day has gone, 
And all save her sunk to repose, 
The Dew there sheds her silent tears, 
And thus relieves her woes. 
And high above, with mournful light, 
The Moon, to whom his heart he gave, 
Her vigil keeps, and sadly shines 


Upon the Poet’s Grave. W.M.G. 


MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK. 
A New Work bp ‘Bo3.’ 
PARTY V. 
When I am in a thoughtful mood, I often succeed in divert- 
ing the current of some mournful reflections, by conjuring up 


anumber of fanciful associations with the objects that sur- 
round me, and dwelling upon the scenes and characters they 





i have been led by this habit to assign to every room in my 
house and every old staring portrait on its walls, a separate in- 
terest of its own. Thus, I am persuaded that a stately dame, 
terrible to behold in her rigid modesty, who hangs above the 
chimaey-piece of my bed-roum, is the former lady of the man- 
sion. In the court-yard below, is a stone face of surpassing 

liness, which | have somehow—in a kind of jealousy, I am 

id—asseciated with her husband. Above my study, is a 
little room with ivy peeping through the lattice, from which I 
bring their daughter, a lovely girl of eighteen or nineteen 
= of age and dutiful in all respects save one, that one being 

r devoted attachment to a young gentleman on the stairs, 
whose grandmother (degraded to a disused laundry in the gar- 
den) piques herself upon an old family quarrel and is the im- 
= enemy of their love. With such materials as these, 

work out many a little drama, whose chief merit is, that I 
can bring it to a happy end at will; I have so many of them 
on hand, that if on my return home one of these evenings I 
were to find some bluff old wight of two centuries ago com- 
fortably seated in my easy chair, and a love-lorn damsel vainly 
appealing to his obdurate heart and leaning her white arm 
upen my clock itself, I verily believe I should only express my 
surprise that they had kept me waiting so long, and never 

me with a call before. 

I was, in such a mood as this, sitting in my garden yester- 
day moruing under the shade of a favorite tree, reveling in 
all the bloom and brightness about me, and feeling every sense 
of hope and enjoyment quickened by this most beautiful sea 
ton of spring, when my meditations were interrupted by the 
unexpected appearance of my barber at the end of the walk, 
who I immediately saw was coming towards me with a hasty 
— betokened something remarkable. 

y barber is at all times a very brisk, bustling, active little 
man—for he is, as it were, chubby all over, without being stout 
or unwieldy—but yesterday his alacrity was so very uncommon 
that it quite took me by surprise. Nor could I fail to observe, 

he came up to me, that his grey eyes were twinkling in a 
most extraordinary manner, that his little red nose was in an 
unusual glow, that every line in his round bright face was 

and curved into an expression of pleased surprise, and 
that his whole countenance was radiant with glee. I was still 
more surprised to see my housekeeper, who usually rves 
& very staid air, and stands somewhat upon her dignity, peep- 
ing round the hedge a: the bottom of the walk, and pid om 
ing nods and smiles with the barber, who twice or thrice 

over his shoulder for that purpose. I could conceive 
RO announcement to which these appearances could be the pre- 
Inde, unless it were that they had married each ether that 

ing. 

I was, consequently, a little disappointed when it only came 
out that there was condean in the house who wished to 
Speak with me. 
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“ And who is it?” said I. 

The barber, with his face screwed up still tighter than be- 
fore, replied that the gentleman would not send his name, but 
wished to see me. I pondered for a moment, wondering who 
this visiter might be, and I remarked that he embraced the 
opportunity of exchanging another nod with the housekeeper, 
who still lingered in the distance. 

‘* Well!” said L, “ bid the gentleman come bere.” 

This seemed to be the consummation of the barber’s hopes, 
for he turned sharp round, and actually ran away. 

Now, my sight is not very good ata distance, and, there- 
fore, when the gentleman first appeared in the walk, I was 
not quite clear whether he was a stranger to me or otherwise. 
He was an elderly gentleman, but came tripping aleng in the 
pleasantest manner conceivable, avoiding the garden-roller and 
the borders of the beds with inimitable dexterity, picking his 
way among the flower-pots, and smiling with unspeakable good 
humor. ‘ore he was half-way up the walk he began to sa- 
lute me; then I thought I knew him; but when he came 
vowards me with his hat in his hand, the sun shining on his 
bald head, his bland face, his bright spectacles, his fawn- 
colored tights, and his black gaiters—then my heart warmed 
towards him, and [ felt quite certain that it was Mr. Pickwick. 

“* My dear sir,” said that gentleman as I rose to receive 
him, “ pray be seated. Pray sit down. Now, do not stand 
on my account. I must insist upon it, really.” With these 
words Mr. Pickwick gently sed me down into my seat, 
and taking my hand in his shook it again and again with a 
warmth of manner perfectly irresistible. I endeavored to ex- 
press in my welcome, something of that heartiness and plea- 
sure which the sight of him awakened and made him sit 
down beside me. All this time he kept alternately releasing 
my hand, and grasping it again, and surveying me through 
~ _——— with such a beaming countenance as I never be- 

“You knew me directly!” said Mr. Pickwick. “What a 
pleasure it is to think that you knew me directly!” 

I remarked that I had read his adventures very often, and 
that his features were quite familiar to me from the published 
portraits. As I thought it a good opportunity of adverting to 
the circumstance, I condoled with him upon the various libels 
on his character which had found their way into print. Mr. 
Pickwick shook his head, and for a moment looked very in- 
dignant, but smiling again directly, added that no doubt I was 
acquainted with Cervantes’ introduction to the second part of 
Don Quixote, and that it fully expressed his sentiments on the 
subject. 

“ But, now,” said Mr. Pickwick, “‘do n’t you wonder how 
I found you out?” 

“‘T will never wonder, and with your good leave, never 
know,” said I, smiling in my turn. “ It is enough for me that 
you give me this gratification. I have not the least desire that 
you should tell me by what means I have obtained it.” 

“You are very kind,”’ returned Mr. Pickwick, shaking me 
by the hand again, “ you are exactly what I expected! But 
for what particular purpose do you think I have sought you 
out my dear sir? Now, what do you think I come for ?” 

Mr. Pickwick put this question as though he were persuad- 
ed that it was morally impossible that I could by any means 
divine the deep purpose of his visit, and that it*must be hid- 
den from all human ken. Therefore, although I was re- 
jeiced to think that I anticipated his drift, I feigned to be ig- 
norant of it, and after a brief consideration shook my head 
despairingly. 

“* What should 9 2u say,” said Mr. Pickwick, laying the fore- 
finger of his left had upon my coat-sleeve, and looking at me 
with his head thrown back, and a little on one side, “ what 
should you say if I confessed that after reading your account 
of yourself and your little society, I had come here, a humble 
candidate for one of those empty chairs ?”’ 

“‘T should say,” I returned, “ that I iknow of only one cir- 
eumstance which could still further endear that little society 
to me, and that would be the associating with it my old friend 
—for you must let me call you so—my old friend, Mr. Pick- 
wick 





As I made him this answer, every feature of Mr. Pickwick’s 
face used itself in one all-pervading expression of delight.— 
After shaking me heartily by both hands at once, he me 
gently on the back, and then—I well understood why—colored 
up te the eyes, aad hoped with great earnestness of manner 
that he had not hurt me. 

If he had, I would have been content that he should have 
repeated the offence a hundred times rather than suppose so, 
but as he had not, I had no difficulty in changing the subject 
by making an enquiry which had been upon my lips twenty 
times already. 

“You have not told me,” said I, “anything about Sam 
Weller.” 

“Qh! Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, “is the same as ever.— 
The same true, faithful fellow that he ever was. What should 
I tell you about Sam, my dear sir, except that he is more in- 
dispensable to my happiness and comfort every day of my life?” 

“ And Mr. Weller, senior?” said I. 

“Old Mr. Weller,” returned Mr. Pickwick, “is in no re- 
spect more altered than Sam, unless it is that he be a little 
more opinionated than he was formerly, and perhaps at times 





more talkative. He spends a good deal of his time now in 
our neighborhood, and line oo constituted bimeelf « part of my 
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body-guard, that when I ask permission for Sam to have a 
seat in pur kitchen on clock-nights (supposing your three 
friends think me worthy to fill one of the chairs) I'am afraid 
I must often include Mr. Weller too.” 

I very readily pledged myself to give both Sam and his father 
a free admission to my house at all heurs and seasons, and this 
point settled, we fell into a lengthy conversation which was 
carried on with as little reserve on both sides as if we had been 
intimate friends from our youth, and which conveyed to me the 
comfortable assurance that Mr. Pickwick’s buoyancy of spirit, 
and indeed all his old cheerful characteristics, were wholly un 
impaired. As he had spoken of the consent of my friends a¢ 
being yet in abeyance, I repeatedly assured him that his proposal 
was certain to receive their most joyful sanction, and oie 
times entreated that he would give me leave to introduce 
him to Jack Redburn and Mr. Miles (who were near at hand) 
without further ceremony. 

To this proposal, however, Mr. Pickwick’s delicacy would 
by no means allow him to accede, for he urged that his eligi- 
bility must be formally discussed, and until this had been done, 
he could not think of obtruding himself further. The utmost 
I could obtain from him was a promise that he would attend 
= our next night of meeting, that I might have the pleasure 
of presenting him immediately on his election. 

Mr. Pickwick having with many blushes placed in my hands 
a small roll of paper, which he termed his “‘ qualification,” put 
& great many questions to me touching my friends and ic- 
ularlarly Jack Redburn, whom he repeatedly termed “‘a fine 
fellow,” and in whose favour I could see he was strongly pre- 
disposed. When I had satisfied him on these points, I took 
him into my reom that he might make acquaintance with the 
old chamber which is our place of meeting. 

“And this’ said Mr. Pickwick, stopping short, “is the clock! 
Dear me! And this is really the old clock!” 

I thought he would never have come away from it. After 
advancing to it softly, and laying his hand nit with as 
much respect and as many smiling looks as if it were alive, he 
set himself to consider it in every possible direction, now mount- 
ing ona chair to look at the top, now going down upon his 
knees to examine the bottom, now surveying the sides with 
his spectacles almost touching the case, and now trying to 

p between it and the wall to get a slight view of the back. 
hen, he would retire a pace or two and look up at the dial to 
see it go, and then draw near again and stand with his head 
on one side to hear it tick—never failing to glance towards 
me at intervals of a few seconds each, and nod his head with 
such complacent gratification as I am quite unable to describe 
His admiration was not confined to the clock either, but ex- 
tended itself to every article in the room, and really, when he 
had gone through them every one, and at last sat himself down 
in all the six chairs one after another, to try how they felt, I 
never saw such a picture of good humor and happiness as he 
presented, from the top of his shining head down to the very 
button of his gaiters. 

I should have been well pleased, and should have had the 
utmost enjoyment of his company, if he had remained with 
me all day, but my favorite, striking the hour reminded hin 
that he must take his leave. I could not forbear telling him 
once more how glad he had made me, and we shook hands 
all the way down stairs. 

We had ne sooner arrived in the hall than my housekeeper, 
gliding out of her little room (she had changed her gown and 
cap I ) greeted Mr. Pickwick with her best smile and 
curtsey, and the barber, feigning to be accidentally passing his 
way out, made him a vast number of bows. When the house- 
keeper curtseyed, Mr. Pickwick bowed with the utmost po- 
liteness, and when he bowed the housekeeper again. 
Between the housekeeper and the barber, I should say that 
Mr. Pickwick faced about and bowed with undimini affa- 
bility, fifty times at least. 

Isaw him to the door; an omnibus was at that moment 
passing the corner of the lane, which Mr. Pickwick hailed 
and ran after with extraordinary nimbleness. When he had 
got about half way he turned his head, and seeing that I was 
still looking after him and that I waved my hand, cropped, 
evidently irresolute whether to come back and shake 
again, or to goon. The man behind the omnibus shouted, 
and Mr. Pickwick ran towards him, then looked round at me 
and ran a little way back again. Then there was another 
shout, and he tu round once more and ran the other way. 
After several dapat the _ = om mee 

ing Mr. Pickwick arm pu m into the 
mos spat tne bs eee 8 dnay oo the window and 
wave his hat to me as it drove off. 

I lost ne time in opening the parcel he had left me. The 
fellowing were its contents :— 

MB. PICKWICK’S TALE. 

A many years have away since old John Podg- 
a eae: town of Windsor, where he was born, and 
where in course of time he came to be comfortably and snugly 
buried. You may be sure that in the time of King James the 
First, Windser was a ee Fagen: veer old town, and you 
may take it upon my authority that John Podgers was a very 
qwaint, queer old fellow: consequently he and Windsor fitted 
each other to a nicety, and seldom parted company even for 
half a day. 

John Podgers was broad, sturdy, Dutch-built, short, and e 





very hard eater, as men of his figure eften are. Being a hard 














these two recreations, always falling 
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sleeper likewise, he divided his time pretty equally between 
asleep when te had done 
eating, and always taking another turn at the trencher when 
he had done sleeping, by which means he grew more corpu- 
lent and more drowsy day of his life. Indeed, it used 
to be currently reperted that when he sauntered up and down 
the sunny side of the street before dinner, (as he never failed 
to do in fair weather,) he enjoyed his soundest nap; but many 
people held this to be a fiction, as he had several times been 
seen to look after fat oxen on market days, and had even been 
heard by persons of good credit and reputation to chuckle at 
the sight, and say to himself with great glee, “ Live beef, live 
beef!” It was upon this evidence that the wisest people in 
Windsor (beginning with the local authorities of course) held 
that John Podgers was a man of strong, sound sense—not what 
is called smart, perhaps, and it might be of a rather lazy and 
apoplectic turn, Sat still aman of solid parts, and one who 
meant much more than he cared to show. This im ion 
was confirmed by a very dignified way he had of ing his 
head, and imparting at the same a pendulous motion to his 
double chin; in short, he passed for one of those people who, 
being plunged into the Thames, would make no vain efforts to 
set it afire, but would straightway flop down to the bottom 
with a deal of gravity, and be highly respected in consequence 
by all good men. 

* Being well to do in the world, and a peaceful widower— 
having a great Yappetite, which, as he could afford to gratify 
it, was a luxury no inconvenience, and a power of going 
to sleep, which, as he had no occasion to keep awake, was a 
most enviable faculty—you will readily suppose that John 
Podgers was a happy man. But appearances are often de- 
ceptive when they least seem so, and the truthis that notwith- 
standing his extreme slickness, he was rendered uneasy in 
his mind and exceedingly uncomfortable by a constant appre- 
hension that beset him night and day. 

You know very well that in those times there flourished di- 
vers evil old women who, under the name of witches, spread 
great disorder through the land, and inflicted various dismal 
tortures upon Christian men—sticking pins and needles into 
them when they least expected it, and causing them to walk 
in the air with their feet upward, to the great terror of their 
wiveg and families, who were naturally very much disconcerted 
when the master of the house unexpectedly came home, knock- 
ing at the door with his heels, and combing his hair on the 
scraper. These were their commonest pranks, but they every 
day played a hundred others, of which none were less objec- 
tionable, and many were much more so, being improper beside ; 
the result was that vengeance was d d against all old 
women, with whom even the King himself had no sympathy, 
(as he certainly ought to have had,) for with his own most 
Gracious hand he penned a most Gracious consignment of 
them to everlasting wrath, and devised most Gracious means 
for their confusion and slaughter, in virtue whereof scarcely a 
day passed but one witch at the least was most Graciously 
hanged, drowned, or roasted, in some of his dominions. 
Still the press teemed with strange and terrible news from the 
North, or the South. or the East, or the West, relative to 
witches and their unhappy victims in some corner of the coun- 
st and the public’s hair stood on end to that degree that it 
lifted its hat off its head, and made its face pale with terror. 

You may believe that the little town of Windsor did not 
escape thegeneralcontagion. The inhabitants boiled a witch 
on the King’s birthday and sent a bottle of the broth to court, 
with a dutiful address expressive of their loyalty. The King 
being rather frightened by the present, piously bestowed it 
upon the Archbishop of Canterbury, and returned an answer 
to the address wherein he gave them golden rules for discov- 
ering witches, and laid great stress upon certain protecting 
charms, and especially horse-shoes. Eeaniiienip the tewns- 
people went to work nailing up horse-shoes over every door. 

so many anxious parents apprenticed their children to 
farriers, to keep them out of harm’s way, that it became quite 
a genteel trade and flourished exceedingly. 

In the midst of all this bustle John Podgers ate and slept 
as usual but shook his head a great deal oftener than was his 
custom, and was observed to look at the oxen less, and at the 
old women more. He had a little shelf — sitting- 


room, wherecn was displayed in a row w grew longer ev- 
ery week all the eA y om time; he grew 





learned in charms and exorcisms, hinted at — council 
his 


able females on broomsticks whom he had seen 

chamber window riding in the air at night, and was in con- 
stant terror of being bewitched. ah meen: 

a eee ene head had 
it all its own way, the fear of witches the single pas- 
sion of his life. He, who up to that time had never known 
sietiicnen ainda 
ever : . were ineessantly present to 
Lis imagination Uvowiao: Sad deoping or wehing te bed net | 
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till assistance arrived, when she was immediately carried 
away and drowned. By dint of constantly inveigling old la- 
dies and disposing of them in this summary manner, he ac- 
quired the reputation of a great public character, and as he 
received no harm in these pursuits beyond a scratched face or 
so, he came in course of time to be considered witch-proof. 

There was but one person who entertained the least doubt 
of John Podger’s gifts, and that person was his own nephew, 
a wild, roving young fellow of twenty, who had been brought 
up in his uncle’s house and lived there still—that is to say 
when he was at home, which was not as often as it might 
have been. As he was an apt scholar, it was he who read 
aloud every fresh piece of strange and terrible intelligence 
that John Podgers bought; and this he always did of an eve- 
ning in the little porch in front of the house, reund which the 
neighbors would flock in crowds to hear the direful news— for 
people like to be frightened, and when they can be frigttened 
for nothing and at another man’s expense, they like it all the 
better. 

One fine midsummer evening, a group of persons were gath- 
ered in this place listening intently to Will Marks (that was 
the nephew’s name) as with his cap very much on one side, 
his arms coiled slily round the waist of a pretty girl who sat 
beside him, and his face screwed into a comical expression in- 
tended to represent extreme gravity, he read—with Heaven 
knows how many embellishments of his own—a dismal ac- 
count of a gentleman dewn in Northamptonshire under the in- 
fluence of witchciaft and taken forcible possession of by the 
Devil, who was playing his very self with him. John Pod- 
gers in a high sugar-loaf hat and short cloak, filled the oppo- 
site seat and surveyed the auditory with a leok of mingled 
pride and horror very edifying to see, while the hearers with 
their heads thrust forward and their mouths open, listened 
and trembled, and hoped there was a great deal more to 
come. Sometimes Will stopped for an instant to look round 
upon his eager audience, and then with a more comical ex- 
pression of face than before and a settling of himself com- 
fortably, which included a squeeze of the young lady before 
mentioned, he launched into some new wonder surpassing all 
the others. 

The setting sun shed his last golden rays upon this little 
party who, absorbed in their present occupation, took no heed 
of the approach of night, or the glory in which the dey went 
down, when the sound of a horse approaching at a goed round 
trot, invading the silence of the hour, caused the reader to 
make a sudden stop and the listeners to raise their heads in 
wonder. Nor was their wonder diminished when a horsemar 
dashed up to the porch, and abruptly checking his steed, in- 
quired where one John Podgers dwelt. : 

“‘ Here!” cried a dozen voices, while a dozen hands pointed 
out sturdy John, still basking in the terrors of the pamphlet. 


The rider giving his bridle to one of those who surrounded 
him, dismounted, and approached John hat in hand, but with 
great haste. 

“Whence come ye?” said John. 

“From Kingston, Master.” 

“ And wherefore ?”’ 

“ On most pressing business ?” 

“* Of what nature?” 

“ Witchcraft.” 

Witchcraft ! Every body looked aghast at the breathless mes- 
senger, and the breathless messenger looked equally aghast 
atevery body—except Will Marks, who finding himself unob- 
served, not only squeezed the young lady again, but kissed her 
twice. Surely he must have been bewitched himself, or he 
never could have done it—and the young lady too, or she 
never would have let him. 

“‘ Witchcraft ?” cried Will, drowning the sound of his last 
kiss, which was rather a loud one. 

The messenger turned towards him, and with a frown re- 
peated the word more solemnly than before, then told his er- 
rand, which was, in brief, that the people of Kingston had 
been greatly terrified for some nights past with hideous rev- 
els, held by witches beneath the gibbet within a mile of the 
town, and related and deposed to by chance way-farers who 
had passed within ear-shot of the spot—that the sound of 
their voices in their wild orgies heen plainly heard by 
many persons—that three old weman labored under strong 
nts had been consulted and solemn 
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he said, there @ gentleman (and here he looked 















to deserve, but added that with regard to the 
matter he could n’t think of it on.any a¢connt, as his 
ing on such an errand would pre eccasion the instint 
death of his wife, to whom, as they all knew, he was 
attached. Now, so far from this circumstance being notorious, 
every body had suspected the reverse, as the farrier was jn 
the habit of beating his lady rather more than tender husbands 
usually do; all the married men present, however, applauded 
his resolution with great vehemence,and one anu all decla 
that they would stop at home and die if needful (which hap. 
pily it was not) in defence of their lawful partners. 

This burst of enthusiasm over, they began to look as by one 
consent toward Will Marks, who with his cap more on ong 
side than ever, sat watching the proceedings with extraordj. 
nary unconcern. He had never been heard openly to express 
his disbelief in witches, but had often cut such jokes at their 
expense as left it to be inferred, publicly stating on several o¢. 
casions that he considered a broomstick an inconvenient 
charger and one especially unsuited to the dignity of the fe. 
male character, and indulging in other free remarks of the 
same tendency to the great amusement of his wild companions 

As they looked at Will, they began to whisperand murmur 
among themselves, and at length one man cried, “ Why don’t 
you ask Will Marks?” 

As this was what every body had been thinking of, they al] 
took up the word, and cried in concert, “ Ah! why do n't you 
ask Will!” 

“« He do n’t care,” said the farrier. 

“ Not he,” added another veice in the crowd. 

‘“‘ He don’t believe in it, you know,” sneered a little man 
with a yellow face, and a taunting nose and chin, which he 
thrust out from under the arm of a long man before him. 

‘« Besides,” said a red-faced gentleman with a gruff voice, 
“he’s a single man.” 

“ That ’s the point!” said the farrier; and all the married 
men murmured, ah! that was it, and they only wished they 
were single themselves; they would shew him what spint 
was, very soon. 

The messenger looked towards Will Marks beseechingly, 

“Tt will be a wet night, friend, and my gray nag is tired 
after yesterduy’s work—” 

Here there was a general titter. 

“But,” resumed Will, looking about him with a smile, “if 
nobody else puts in a better claim to go-for the credit of the 
town, I am your man, and I would be if I had to go afoot 
In five minutes I shall be in the saddle, unless I am depri- 
vingany worthy gentleman here of the honor of the adventure, 
which I would n’t do for all the world.” 

But here arose a double difficulty, for not only did John 
Podgers combat the resolution with all the words he had, 
which were not many, but the young lady combatted it two 
with all the tears she had, which were very many indeed.— 
Will, however, being inflexible, parried his uncle’s objections 
with a joke, and cuaxed the young lady into a smile in three 
short whispers. As it was plain that he would go and had set his 
mind upon it, John Podgers offered him a few first-ratecharms 
out of his own pocket which he dutifully declined to a 
and the young lady gave him a kiss which he also return 

“ You see what a rare thing it is to be married ”’ said Will, 
“ and how careful and considerate all these husbands are.— 
There ’s not a man among them but his heart is —. to 
forestall me in this edventure, and yet a strong sense of duty 
keeps him back. The husbands in this one little town are a 
pattern to the world, and so must the wives be teo, for that 
matter, or they could never boast half the influencethey have.” 

Waiting for no reply to this sarcasm, he snapped his fingers 
and withdrew into the heuse, and thence into the stable, while 
some busied themselves in refreshing the messenger, and 
others in baiting his steed. In less than the specified time, 
he returned by another way, with a good cloak hanging over 
his arm, & good sword girded by his side, and leading his good 
horse caparisoned for the journey. 

“ Now ” said Will, leaping into the saddle at a bound, “ 
and away. Upon your mettle, friend, and push on. 
night !” 

“ie kissed his hand to the girl, nodded to his drowsy uncle, 
waved his cap to the rest—and off they flew pell-mell as ifall 
the witches in England were in their horses’ os They 
out of sight in a minu‘e. 

The men who were left behind, shook their 


Hie 


straggled home to bed. ws 
The in their first when 
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The North-West Passage—Dease and Simpson's Expe- 
dition.—We have placed in another page of this paper the 
despatch of Messrs. Dease and Simpson, of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, to their principals, giving a summary account 
of their recent important discoveries in the northern part of 
America. The great problem which, during the last century, 
has excited so much and so constant attention, is at length 
solved—the North-West Passage is discovered, and the East- 
ern and Western Hemispheres are found to be no longer con- 
tinents, but vast islands, surrounded by their own continuous 
seas. Messrs. Dease and Simpson first undertook a voyage 
from Mackenzie’s River in 1837. A particular account of 
their proceedings during that voyage may be found in ‘ The 
New-Yorker’ of May 19, 1838. They proceeded westward 
in the track of Captain Franklin, and made out the remaining 
portion of coast left uninvestigated by that explorer as far as 
Point Barrow, the most easterly point reached by the expedi- 
tion from Behring’s Straits in 1626—completing the discovery 
and delineating the northern margin of the American Conti- 
nent from Point Turnagain, the most easterly point made by 
Captain Franklin in his first voyage, to the Straits of Behring. 
Having made all the discoveries that were necessary to the 
west, they last year turned to the east, and taking up the 
thread of Franklin’s discoveries on his first voyage, proceeded 
towards the Great Fish River of Captain Back, until they 
reached the westerly discoveries of that officer, where they 
found relics left by his party. These investigations brought 
Dease and Simpson into contact with the scene of Captain 
Ross’s discoveries, and enabled them to clear up all doubts 
regarding Boothia. The entire passage is now made out :— 
Capt. Parry discovered Prince Regent’s Inlet; Capt. Ross 
discovered Boothia; Capt. Beechy, of the Blossom, advanced 
to Poiat Barrow in Behring’s Straits; Capt. Franklin explered 
the coast for a considerable distance west of Mackenzie’s and 
east of the Coppermine Rivers, while Dr. Richardson sur- 
veyed that between these two rivers, and Dease and Simpson 
completed the discoveries at two different points yet unex- 
plored, and established the existence of the North-West 
Passage. The feasibility of the circumnavigation of Ameri- 
ca—the determination of the latitude of its Northern extrem- 
ity—the knowledge that the mountain*range extending from 
straits of Magellan to the most Northern part of America pre- 
viously known, reaches the shores of the Arctic Sea, are in- 
teresting discoveries ; but we doubt whether any material 
practical advantage will result from them. The severity of 
the climate forbids almost the idea of commercial voyages 
to China via the polar regions. 














Africa—The Niger Expedition, §&c.—The publication of 
the recent work of Mr. Buxton, M. P., has excited much atten- 
tionin England, and it is expected that it will lead to measures of 
great importance to the cause of African civilization. The 
British naval force is to be largely increased on the African 
coast, and Fernando Po is to be prepared as a commodious 
station for ships wishing to recruit, after exposure to the trials 
ofa tropical climate. Conventions and negotiations are to be 
formed with the chiefs and nations of Africa, for the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade, and the substitution therefor of an inno- 
cent and far more profitable commerce. Tracts of country 
are to be obtained and put under cultivation; teachers to be 
sent out to enlighten the natives with a knowledge of the use- 
ful arts; and all means used to clevate the African mind, give 
him the securities of law, and the incitemnnts and rewards of in- 
dustry. Steam vessels of iron are to explore the great rivers 
of Central Africa. One, built at a cust of fifty thousand 
pounds, is to go up the Niger. By traversing that river a 
large portion of the native Chiefs engaged in the Slave Trade, 
may easily be communicated with; and should the rapids or 
other obstructions about Boussa not be found impassable, a 
Teasonable hope may be entertained of reaching the immedi- 
tte vicinity of Timbuctoo, and navigating to Sansanding, 
whence Park commenced his downward voyage which termi- 
aated so fatally. The prospect also, of reaching Techad, can 
hardly be called a matter of speculation :—Laird’s voyage, 
tad the information der.ved from native authority leed to the 
Ceaclusion, that the flags of civilized nations may soon be dis- 





eee 
countries and its neighborhood opened to mercantile enter- 
prise. A meeting has been held in this city to consider Mr. 
Buxton’s views. 








The Doctrine of the Will, determined by an Appeal to 
Consciousness: By Henry P. Tappan.—The ‘ Inquiry into 
the Freedom of the Will,’ by President Edwards, has prob- 
ably fashioned the opinions of the great mass in this country 
who have devoted attention to this particular point in psycho- 
logical philosophy. That work is ingenius and logical, but, 
in the opinion of the present author, its greatest merits are 
correct deductions from fanciful theories: Of course, Mr. 
Tappan’s views are opposed to those of the President. It 
appears from allusions in the work before us, that it is the 
second essay of the author on the same subject, and, in some 
manner connected in its arguments with its predecessor, which 
we should like to read before making up our judgment defi- 
nitely on the merits of the discussion. Mr. Tappan is a viger- 
ous writer, and an original thinker. There are some peculi- 
arities in his style, which we do not much approve, but they 
detract but slightly from the worth of his work, which is a 
really valuable addition to our stock of psychological essays. 
(One vol. 12mo: Wiley & Putnam.) 








Scotland and the Scotch; or the Western Circuit: By 
Catherine Sinclair.—This work consists of a series of letters 
written during a tour through the most unfrequented parts of 
Scotland. The amiable authoress, who is known to the pub. 
lic by her ‘ Modern Accomplishments,’ ‘ Charlie Seymour,’ 
and other works, says in her preface that “while the press 
abounds with interesting pages describing the present state of 
the Pawnees, Zooloos, Red Indians, Thugs, London Pick~ 
pockets, New-Zealanders, and other barbarians, hardly one 
stray journal has ventured forth, these many years, respecting 
the almost unknown tribes of Caledonia ;”’ and she has com- 
pensated for the absence of any other writing on the subject 
by giving us a most entertaining book, full of anecdote and 
pleasant conceits, and in a style that makes the reader forget 
that he is not among the wild or beautiful lochs and glens she 
so well describes. It is républished by the Messrs. Appletons 
in their customary elegant manner, rivaling in beauty the best 
specimens of English book-making. 


A Tribute to the Memory of Fitz-Hugh Smith: By the 
Author of ‘ Thoughts on a New Order of Missionaries.’— | 
The writer who can find in this great world no subject of more 
dignity than the incoherent chatterings of an ‘ infant, muling | 
and puking in its mother’s arms,’ may better quit the field of 
letters, and leave the trade of authorship to sounder minds. 
There is no other so conclusive proof of dullness and imbe- 
cility as the writing of an elaborate essay on an unimportant 
subject. A biographer of Cervantes tells us that a Spanish 
monk spent twenty years in the endeavor to prove that the 
bark was not taken from the tree of which the ‘ Sacred Cross’ 
was made, and, in the end, satisfied no one of the justness of 
the proposition, because, perhaps, no person of the requisite 
stupidity was found to read his heavy folios. We doubt very 
much whether any one will be wiser for the ‘ Tribute to Fitz- 
Hugh Smith,’ a work on a subject of about equal moment, 
but of much more apparent absurdity than that of the monk. 

Gerritt Smith, Esq. of Peterborough, is well known through- 
out the country for his active benevolence. He had a son, a 
promising lad, who died at the early age of ten years, and 
this deceased son is the subject of the volume named above, 
of some three hundred large duodecimo pages. This is di- 
luting, spinning out, with a vengeance. It is unnecessary to 
characterize the style of the performance : an intelligent reader 
would expect, of course, an elaborate specimen of stolidity, 
and he would not be disappointed. The sentences are inflated 
and bombastic, the ideas puerile, and the whole decidedly con- 
temptible. Perhaps the author was seeking a loan from the 
philanthropist? If so, the job may not be without its profit, 
but it will never enrich the booksellers. 








Father Mathew, the Irish Reformer.—We copy inanother 
part of this paper an article from the ‘ Dublin Weekly Regis- 
ter’ which presents the character of this celebrated man in a 
very different light from that which some proceeding accounts 
which we republished reflected. We doubt not that the pres- 
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Southern Literary Messenger.—The May number of this 
excellent periodical is before us—rather later in the month 
than it should have been. We shall indulge in a hasty glance 
over its bright pages. 

* Darkness ” is the title of the first article—a counterpart 
of Mr. W. P. Palmer's ‘ Light,’ published in a late Knicker- 
bocker. We did not admire that production—we like this 
still less. 

“Our Navy” is next the theme of @ strong and sensible 
essay, urging an increase of our Naval force and material, an 
increase of officers and of rank, and an imprevement of the 
means of education now afforded in our Naval service. The 
latter suggestion is beyond doubt a most salutary one; but to 
an increase of Naval Officers we are utterly opposed, until 
those now in commission are more generally called into ser- 
vice. It is of course no fault of theirs that they are not; but 
to create some hundreds more at a heavy expense in these 
times weuld be madness. The writer thinks “ money is no 
part of the argument.” We differ from him decidedly. 

“ Michal, Saul’s Daughter,” a poetic romance. 

“ Reflections of a Reformed Drunkard,”—graphic, and 
excellent. 

“Imri, or the Bride of a Star,” (Part II.) is a poetical 
romance of remarkable freshness and beauty. 

“‘Canova”’ is a translation from the Italian of some interest- 
ing memorials of the great sculptor,—his thoughts, opinions, 
&c. We may recur to it. 

“ The Sequel to the History of an Adventurer” includes 
porhaps the best of those admirable portraitures of life and 
lessons of moral truth, clothed in the attractive garb of ro- 
mance, with which the Messenger has from time to time been 
enriched. There is a reality, an artlessness in these sketches 
which has seldom been equaled. 

We have not room to speak further of the contents of this 
number of the Messenger, but they are unusually rich in abil- 
ity and variety. The verse, though abundant in quantity, is 
of a higher order than that of any former issue within our 
recollection. We have marked ‘ Jerusalem,’ by William 
Wallace, and two er three other effusions, for extract, which 
will obviate any necessity for comment, 

The Messenger, whatever may be its pecuniary prosperity, 
has thus far been successful in enlisting from year to year a 
still larger and increasing proportion of the talent of the 
country, but especially of the South, in its support; and we 
trust chat its indefatigable publishcr will yet reap the due re- 
ward of his exertions. 


The Proud Ladye, and other Poems: By Spencer Wal 
lace Cone.—A new contribution to the national stock of verse, 
and certainly not the poorest of its tribe. The author, we 
surmise, is a young man; and most of the faults of his volume 
are such as usually characterize first performances. If its 
several pieces had been revised by one more ekilled in the 
mechanism of the art, they would doubtless have been im- 
proved. The principal poem, which gives title to the volume, 
contains several fine passages, and there are among the lesser 
pieces some that would do no discredit to popular poets. 








Mr. Fenimore Cooper has brought another libel suit 
against another editor, Thurlow Weed, of the Albany Even- 
ing Jonrnal. The offence was committed three years ago, 
and the damages are laid at 10,000. The Commercial Ad- 
vertiser says: “We presume Cooper's crusade against the 
press is not toend here. A legal gentleman from Coopers- 
tewn informed us yesterday, that, at the recent term of the 
General Sessions of Otsego, he made an attempt to obtain 
three or four bills of indictment against as many different pub- 
lishers. The grand jury, however, growing tired of this kind 
of business, threw out all the bills.’’ 

Magazine Republications.—Mrs. Mason has republished 
the May numbers of ‘ Bentley ’ and ‘ Blackwood.’ The latter 
is particularly excellent—one of the best numbers of the ‘ lead- 

The Youth's Cabinet, edited by N. Southard and published 
at No. 9 Spruce-street, is useful periodical of the minor class. 
It is intended for families and Sunday Schools. 


Translations of the Bible —It was stated in the Old 
School General Assembly, at Philadelphia, the other day, that 








played in the waters of thie Inland Sea, and the pepulous 


ent article is the more correct. 


the Bible had been translated into 150 different languages. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


The therm that guards the bi fewer, 
© Gidea tee wtuh wiknins mont 
re awful w ng r 
Will weund and blight cac vision fair: 


Oh! bid the phantom form tak 
@ desert wild, or recky ry 

Kets dirge let miustre! Miem’ry sing, , 

Ner wake the heart’s eppresser mere! 


THIRD VERSE. 


This bud jast ‘ping, fair and gay 
sieerives my ores ge happy hewre! 

t to wi © Joy te 

A coaster Jround ker flowers: 


nd Hepe te 
Thus, thus decs wand’ring Fancy bring 
A charm te brighten Life's dark day} 
And «till may Hepe her blessoms fing, _ 
Thy love the lamp that guides my way! 
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For the New-Yorker. 
Fons of the Wine-Cup’s Weaving. 
BY C. DONALD MACLEOD. 
Tuer tell me, love, that the bowl hath bliss, 
Whose light never hides in sadness; 
That its flow is sweet as a passion-kiss, 
And its absence leaves no madness. 
They say that its wave is the wave of Truth, 
No desert waters deceiving— 
And bid me turn from the love of youth, 
To joys of the wine-cup’s weaving. 





And oh! when I find the love you give, 
No strength in its charm involving— 
Like laughing streams, that only live 
With the mountain-snow’s dissolving : 
When I find that thy passion fades, to prove 
Hew vain was my heart's believing, 
Ob then I'll turn from my dream of Leve, 
To joys of the wine-cup’s weaving. 





Avorn, according to Bacon, is like rain, it breaks itself 
that which it falls on. 
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For The New-Yorker. 
OUR PIONEERS. 
Atn— The Brave Old Oak.’ 
Rexows to the band—that free, bold band, 
Who forsook the paternal hall, 
And in mazes lone of a wild unknown 
Dared to rear the cabin wall. 
The wolf from his lair fled with bristling hair, 
And old Night from his couch upsprung, 
For his slumber was broke by the crashing oak— 
The knell of his empire rung. 
Then praise to the band—that free, bold band, 
Who went forth from paternal hall ; 
Nor the wintry gale, nor famine pale, 
Could their storm-proof hearts appal. 


Where roved the wild man, with his whooping clan, 
In the vale of the Genesee, 

Now the lap of Art, and the busy mart, 
Hold the spoils of land and sea. 

Proud vesséls ride on the waters wide 
Where darted the birch canoe ; ' 

Like a ghost of the night, scared by morning light, 
Fled the groves, all mossed, from view. 

Then praise to the band—that free, bold band, 
Who forsook the paternal hall ; 

Nor the wintry gale, nor famine pale, 
Could their storm-proof hearts appal. 


ato ‘. W.H.C.H. | 
SOCIAL INFLUENCE OF DEMOCRACY. | 


SECOND NOTICE. | 
We last week presented to our readers the first extracts 


_seagineeepar ss dagen ats omaimagaten app ah oe nara og Bay ms coy bo 
B ¥- 1 i . 


vill the Infl » of De 1 iety. f 
ee ee ere ay ay. We PF® | scem themselves to consider the matter in this light ; and they || the political animosities to which it has given rise, I have 


ceed to extract such further passnges as, while they are cha- | 


| it, when the other, alone and for the first time, came inte ac- | 
| tual existence. Thus the latter was still only an affair of | 
| opinion and of tas , whilst the former had already crept into 


| lives. Can it be wondered that the men of our own time 
| prefer the one to the other? 

“ T think that democratic communities have a natural taste | 
| for freedom : left to themselveg, they will seek it, cherish it, 
| and view any privation of it with regret. But for equality, | 
| their passion is ardent, insatiable, incessant, invincible: they | 
| call for equality in fi : and if they cannot obtain that, 
| they still call for equality in slavery. They 








will endure pov- | 


|| erty, servitude, barbarism,—but they will not endure aristoc- | 


| racy 


| the habits of the” people, possessed itself of their manners, || 
| and given a particular turn to the smallest actions in their | 


“This is true at a'l times, and especially true in our own. | 


that very equality. Absolute kings were the most efficient || the men, whose elevated minas or aspiring hopes are too closely 
levelers of ranks among their subjects. Among these nations || circumscribed in private life, constantly feel that they cannot 
| equality preceded freedom: equality was therefore a fact of || do without the population which surrounds them. 
| some standing, when freedom was still a novelty: the one |) at such times to think of their fellow-men from ambitious mo- 
| had already created customs, opinions, and laws belonging to || tives ; and they frequently find it, in a manner, their interest 


Men learn 


to furget themselves.” 
Respecting the progress of the Roman Catholic Religion in 
this country, De Tocqueville expresses himself as follows : 


“ America is the most democratic country in the world, and 
it is at the same time (according to reports worthy of belief) 
| the country in which the Roman Catholic religion makes most 
| progress. At first sight this is surprising. 
| “ Two things must here be accurately distinguished : equal- 
| ity inclines men to wish to form their own opinions; but, on 
| the other hand, it imbues them with the taste and the idea of 
| unity, simplicity, and impartiality in the pewer which governs 
| society. en living in democratic ages are therefore very 
| prone to shake off all religious authority; but if they consent 
| co subject themselves to any authority ef this kind, they choose 
at least that it should be single and uniform. Religious 


| 


All men and all powers secking te cope with this irresistible |) POW¢Ts Pot radiating from a common centre are naturally re- 


passion, will be overthrown and destroyed by it. 


In our age, || 


pugnant to their minds; and they almost as readily conceive 


freedom cannot be established without it, and despotism itself | “at there should be no religion, as that there should be several. 
} 


cannot reign without igs support.” 
Speaking of the inflated style of oratory in the United | 
States, De Tocqueville remarks: 
“ Propitious circumstances and good laws might succeed in | 
drawing to the legislature of a democratic people men very | 
superior to those who are¥eturned by the Americans to Con- 


|) gress; but nothing will ever prevent the men of slender abili- 


| ties who sit there from obtruding themselves with complacen- 
cy, and in all ways, upon the public. The evil does not appear 

| to me to be susceptible of entire cure, because it not only orig- 

inates in the tactics of that assembly, but in its constitution | 


show their long experience of parliamentary life, not by ab-| 


racteristic of the tone of the entire performance, may best be | staining from making bad speeches, but by courageeusly sub- 
separated from arguments too long and too continuous to be || Mitting to hear them made. They are resigned to it, as to an| 


inserted in a newspaper. 
Volume treats of the “ Influence of Democracy on the Feel- | 
ings ef Americans,” and opens with the following remarks on | 
the advantages of Equality and the passion for it universal in | 
Democracies, and, at times, in Aristocracies : | 


“ The advantages which freedom brings are only shown by 
length of time ; and it is always easy to mistake 
which they originate. The advantages of equality are instan- | 
taneous, and they may constantly be traced from their source. | 

* Political liberty bestows exalted pleasures, from time to | 
time, upon a@ certain number of citizens. Equality every day | 
confers a number of small enjoyments on every man. The | 
charms of equality are every instant felt, and are within the | 
reach of all: the noblest hearts are not insensible to them, | 
and the most vulgar souls exult inthem. The passion which | 
equality engenders must therefore be at once strong and gen- 
eral. Men cannot enjoy political hberty unpurchased by 
some sacrifices, and they never obtain it without great exer- | 
tons. But the pleasures of equality are self-profiered : each 
of the petty incidents of life seems to occasion them, and in 
order to taste them nothing is required but to live. 

“ Democratic nations are at all times fond of equality, but | 
there are certain epochs at which the passion they entertain | 
for it swells to the hight of fury. This occurs at the moment 
when the old social system, long menaced, completes its own | 
destruction after a last intestine struggle, and when the bar- | 
riers of rank are ut length thrown down. At such times men 
pounce upon their equality as their booty, and they cling to it | 
4s some precious treasure which they fear to lose. The pas- 


tion for equality penetrates on every side into men's hearts, || 


expands re, and fills ther entirely. Tell them not that by 
this blind surrender of themselves to an exclusive passion, | 
any vial their — interests: they are deaf. Show them | 

reedom escaping from their grasp, whilst are looki 
tether way : are blind—or aanaee detente 
one sole object to be desired in the universe. 

‘What I have said is applicable te all democratic nations: 
what I am about to say concerns the French alone. A t 
most modern and especially amongst all those of the 

; the taste and the idea of freedom only 
to extend itself at the time when 
tending 


e cause in | 


| weight—as there are no longer any privileges attached to cer- 


social || bled ; disdain dares not break out; egotism fears its self. 
to eqdality, and as a consequence of Unded a fine government; bs mest. pubis oflite: are elestive, 


The Second Book of the Third | evil which they know to be inevitable.” 


Subsequently he says : 

“We have shown the petty side of political debates in demo- | 
cratic assemblies ; let us now exhibit the more imposing one. 
The proceedings within the Parliament of England for the | 
last one hundred and fifty years have never occasioned any | 
great sensation out of that country; the opinions and feelings | 
expressed bv the speakers have never awakened much sym- | 
pathy, even amongst the nations placéd nearest to the great | 


was excited by the | 


‘ 
j 


{ 


|} arena of British liberty; whereas Baro 
| very first debates which took place in the small colonial as-| 
| semblies of America at the time of the Revolution. 


“ This was attributable not only to particular and fortuitous || 
I can con- || 
|| ceive nothing more admirable and more powerful than a great || 


circumstances, but to general and lasting causes. 


“ At the present time, more than at any preceding one, Ro- 
man Catholics are seen to lapse into infidelity, and Protest- 
ants to be converted to Roman Catholicism. If the Roman 
Catholic faith be considered within the pale of the church, it 
wou!d seem to be losing ground ; without that pale, to be gain- 
ing it. Nor is this circumstance difficult of explanation. The 
men of our days are naturally little disposed to believe ; but, 
as soon as they have any religion, they immediately find in 
themselves a latent propensity which urges them unconsciously 
toward Catholicism. Many cf the doctrines and the practi- 
ces of the Romisk church astonish them; but they feel a se- 
cret admiration for its discipline, and its great unity attracts 
If Catholicism could at length withdraw itself from 


hardly any doubt but that the same spirit of the age, which 
appears to be so opposed to it, weuld become so fuvorable as 
to admit of its great and sudden advancement. 
‘* One of the most ordinary weaknesses of the human intel- 
lect is to seek to reconcile contrary principles, and to purchase 
peace at the expense of logic. Thus there have ever been, 


|| and will ever be, men who, after having submitted some por- 


| tion of their religious belief to the principle of authority, will 
seek to exempt several other parts of their faith from its in- 
| fluence, and to keep their minds floating at random between 
| liberty and obedience. But I am inclined to believe that the 
number of these thinkers will be less in democratic than in 
| other ages; and that our posterity will tend more and more to 


|| a single division into two parts—some relinquishing Chris- 
| tianity entirely, and others returning to the bosom of the 


Church of Rome.” 
We have extended our extracts already too far, perhaps, 
and we must close with one more—on the condition of women 


orator debating on great questions of state in a democratic as- || in America—and a gallant tribute to their worth : 


sembly. 
men commissioned to defend its own interests, it is always to 
the whole nation, and in the name of the whole nation, that 
the orator speaks. This expands his thoughts, and hightens 
his power of language. As precedents have there but little 


tain property, nor any rights inherent in certain bodies or in 
certain individuals, the mind must have recourse to general 
truths derived from human nature to resolve the particular 
| — under discussion. Hence the political debates of a! 
emocratic people, however small it may ke, have a degree of 
breadth which frequently renders them attractive to mankind. 
All men are interested by them, because they treat of man, 
who is everywhere the same.” 

One of the most interesting chapters of the work is on the 
| checks and counter-checks of the elective system, the social 
| and eqalizing influence of general suffrage. The following 
| extract is a key to iis conclusions : 


“When the public is supreme, there is no man who does 
not feel the value of public good-will, or who does not endea- 
vor to court it by drawing to himself the esteem and affection 
of those amongst whom he is to live. Many of the passions 
which congeal and keep asunder human hearts are then obliged 
to retire and hide below the surface. Pride must be dissem- 


As no particular class is ever represented there by || 


“ Tt is wue that the Americans rarely lavish upon women 
those eager attentions which are commonly paid them in Eu- 
rope; but their conduct to women always implies that they 
suppose them to be virtuous and refined ; and such is the re- 
spect entertained for the moral freedom of the sex, that in the 

resence of a woman the most guarded language is used, lest 
oe ear should be offended by an expression. In America a 
young unmarried woman may, alone and without fear, under- 

take a long journey. ° 
“ The legislators of the United States, who have mitigated 





| almost all the penalties of criminal law, still make rape a cap- 
| ital offence, and no crime is visited with more inexorable se- 
| verity by public opinion. This may be accounted for: as the 
Americans can conceive nothing more precious than & wo- 
| man’s honor, and nothing which ought so much to be respect- 
| ed as her independence, they hold that no punishment is too 
| severe for the man who deprives her of them against her will. 
In France, where the same o' is visited with far milder 
penalties, it is frequently difficult to get a verdict from a jury 
against the prisoner. Is this a consequence of contempt of 
decency, or contempt of woman! I cannot but believe that 
it is a contempt of one and of the other. 

“ Thus the Americans do not think that man and woman 
have either the duty or the right to perf .rm the same othces, 
but they show an equal re; for both their respective parts ; 











and h their lot is different, they consider both of them a: 
beings of equal value. They de not give to the courage of 
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woman the same form or the same direction as to that of man ; 
but they never doubt her courage; and if they hold that man 
and his partner ought not always to exercise their intellect 
and understanding in the same manner, they at least believe 
the understanding of the one to be as sound as that of the 
other, ani her intellect to be as clear. Thus, then, whilst 
they have allowed the social inferiority of woman to subsist, 
they have done all they could to raise her morally and intel- 
lectually to the level of man ; and in this respect they appear 
to me to have excellently understood the true principle of 
democratic improvement. 

“ As for myself, 1 do not hesitate to avow that, although 
the women of the United States are confined within the nar- 
row circle of domestic life, and their situation is in some 
respects one of extreme dependence, | have nowh re seen 
woman occupying a loftier position ; and if I were asked, now 
that I am drawing to the close of this work, in which I have 
spoken of so many important things done by the Americans, 
to what the singular prosperity and growing strength of that 
people ought mainly to be attributed, I should reply—to the 
superiority of their women.” 

The entire work, we are glad to learn, will soon be issued 
by the Messrs. Langleys, of this city, edited by a distinguish- 
ed American writer. Until its republication we take leave of 
it with the reiteration of the opinion before expressed, that 
the concluding part of ‘ Democracy in America’ will be found 
the mast important and popular issue of the season. 





For the New-Yorker. 
‘MIGNON.’....FRoM GOETHE. 
Kyow’st thou the land where bright the citren flowers, 
And gleams the erange through the dusky bowers 1— 
Where soft winds wander through the azure skies, 
And myrtles breathe, and stately laurels rise ? 
Know’st thou it well? 
Oh, there! oh, there 
Might I with thee, my own beloved, repair! 


Know’st thou the house? Its roof on columns lies, 
And gorgeous rooms and gleaming halls arise ; 
There forms of marble stand and gaze en me !— 

“ What have they done, thou hapless child! to thee 7” 


Know’st thou it well? 
Oh, there! oh, there 
Might I with thee, my guardian friend, repair ! 


Know’st thou the mount? In clouds its pathway lies, 
Which, through the mist, the careful mule descries; 
In caverns vast, old broods of vipers crawl— 
Down crash the rocks, and foaming torrents fall. 
Know’st thou it well? 
Oh, there! oh, there 
Our way lies !—Father, there thy poor child bear! 
Mrs. C. M. SawYEr. 


seein eee 
From the Dublin Weekly Register. 


a veil over the good things he has done is the only reason that 


they are not more numerous. 


a the seat of the Earl of Llandaff, in the County of 
ork. 


College, where, having completed the usual course of studies, 


he took orders as a Franciscan Friar. On leaving college he 
fixed his residence at Cork, where, in a short time he earned 
a high reputation by the zeal with which he discharged the 
duties of his sacred office, and particularly by his ers asa 
pulpit orator. To enumerate the services which he rendered 
to his fellow-citizens, particularly the humbler classes of them, 
is a task agreeable in itself, but one which would require more 
time and than we can afford to bestow. Let it be suf- 
ficient to say, that he has spent the last 25 years in continued 
exertions to mitigate the sufferings of the poor of his neigh- 
borhood, and to raise them from the state of moral and physical 
degradation to which they had been reduced. Never, during 
that time, was an attempt made to effect any of the great | 
ends of charity—to instruct the ignorant, to feed the hungry, 
to clothe the naked—that did not either i with him, 
or at least receive his most ardent support. He never stopped | 
to enquire whether such an attempt originated with a Protes- | 
tant or a Catholic ; he required but to be told that its object was | 
to confer a benefit on his fellow-man. We need hardly say | 
he is a true and 
believes there is room in heaven for every good man to what- | 
ever sect he may belong. He never hesitates to say that he | 


believes benevolence to be the great end of Christianity. His || victims who have sighed out existence within its dreary walls 


every word and ection point him out as one of those (alas! | 
how few,) who understand that the motive which mie) Gaal 


from on high to dwell amongst us was, that we should love | vitch, the elder half-brother 


tne another, 
_ By such a course of life Mr. Mathew 
Sime, an unbounded influence over the 


consistent Catholic ; but at the same time, he | 


was 
in a sbort || months 
of the surround- || usurped the throne, and confined him as a state prisoner. At 


About two years ago it was suggested to him by a|| her death, instead of repairing the injustice, she nomin 
‘ ae etabteh a, oe 
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ie beneiiens individuals, who had attempted to as her successor, Charles Peter Ulri the d . 
total abstinence society in Cork, that he could not better em-| Holstein-Gottorp, her w, who took the title of Peter i) Wuen 
ploy his talents and influence that in reclaiming bee = | On the usurpation of the throne of the Czars by the wy orn 
classes of his fellow-citizens from the vice of d known Catharine IL., the wretched Ivan was Buarded wig martes 
which prevailed at the time to a frighful extent among them.|j redoubled vigilance, even the loophole of the casemen , rofa 
He embraced the proposal without hesitation. About the jj which he was confined was brick wP: Thus uncheered|, No 
commencement of the year 1838, he formed the first total || a single ray of heaven, the Crowned Emperor of & quan, For Na 
abstinence society. The tem movement, like all || the globe passed a whole life. Hundreds of the noblest spn, And 
great revolutions, has grown small beginnings. For || in Russia perished on the scaffold in their vain attemps, With lc 
several months after the first society was established, the || release their unfortunate monarch, the sagacity of Cathy re 
number of its members scarcely exceeded five hundred : it is jj circumventing every plot, however well contrived. Kens 
now more than a million. continual ap on by the attachment of the Rosin, No org 

There is not a single member of his family, who are mostly || toward the nghtful Czar, that vee it is presumed, ca Bats 

distillers, on whom he has not inflicted a serious injury by his | to the determunation of having assassinated : for The Th 
advocacy of Temperance ; por were bis friends the only per- | some historians endeavor to rescue her memory from th 4 p- 
sons who s by his benevolence. For several months || loquy of this act, the ill-fated prince was murdered in 

|| after he established his society in Cork he defrayed the ex-| prison. In his person Ivan was tall and handsome, ami No tore 
penses of it from his own pocket. He hired, at considerable | in his disposition, and at his death had only attained the But ¥ 
cost, a riding school in Cove-street, as & of amg | of twenty-four years. Capt Sperce, And cai 
| He supported a number of rsons who came from . s : : Am 

| adehiaden county into Cork for = of joining his | ECCLESIASTICAL NET-WORK. nn 

| society. He gave sixty thousand medals for nothing ; and, in | Osce on a time a pooue cardinal, yt 

|| addition to all this, there was no degree of exertion which he Whose soul was like a flow'ry garden all, In no 
‘thought too much for the furtherance of the great work in So decked with every sprout of virtue, And Ze 





which he was engaged. Day after day he was at his post, | 
encouraging and exhorting ; his toil was unremitting, and his | 
only on is, that which heaven never fails to bestow on a | 
j}good man. Mr. Mathew is somewhat under the middle | 
| size—we should say about 5 feet 8—somewhat corpulent, but | 
| not so as to render him in any degree inactive. In his coun-| 
tenance there is a peculiar expression of benevolence. 

It is rather fashionable with some people, who think they 
can see farther into futurty than their neighbors, to talk of 
| Mr. Mathew’s labors as transitory in their effect, and of the | 
| happy change effected in the habits of the ie, as one that 
| is not likely to outlast the enthusiasm that has given it birth. | 
| We entertain a different opinion, and we are convinced a little | 








| reflection will lead every thinking man to agree with us. | 
| What is it that forms the drunkard’s charm! Assuredly || 
| nothing but habit. Nature has not implanted in our hearts a 1 
| desire for wine or whiskey. The propensity is born with no |, 
|man. It takes its rise from 1 beginings, and grows by || 
| degrees upon the mind. May We not, then, fairly expect that 
| time, which has given it its strength, mayalso take its strength | 
away! It is a great thing to interrupt a habit. Suppose the | 
| great mass of the people should continue temperate for one | 
| year—and this supposition has been already realized with | 











|| regard to a great portion of them—it is not too much to say || 
persevere. New habits will be | 
| gembling for money being now allowed at the fetes, duc 


|| that nine out of every ten will 
created, new enjoyments will be felt—and what is, perhaps, | 
as powerful a motive as either—e new fashion will be formed. | 
Tt will no longer be considered one of the necessary accom- | 


proper light as a thing rather to be ashamed of than to be 
f proud of. Taking all these things into consideration, there is 


, not the slightest ground for apprehension as to the ultimate || something very like robbery, producing effects of the 
FATHER MATHEW, THE IRISH TEMPERANCE APOSTLE. || result of temperance in Ireland. As to the effects of tem-| disastrous nature—suicide especially—to a large porve 
The following facts, which we have been enabled to lay be- | perance on the condition of the people, they are too evident to, the population of the capital, and to others who visited 4 
fore our readers, respecting this extraordinary and exemplary , require any lengthened remarks. The amount of money saved the sole purpose of play. Taken in any light, gaming » 
man, may be relied on as authentic, as they have been for the || to the country and to that portion of the community, too, who | offence of the most alarming nature, but amongst the k 
most part derived from himself. His great anxiety to draw | stand :nost in need of it, is perhaps the least important of the | orders of the community it tends, by necessary consequ 
fet even this 
, The value of the spirits an- || That it is next thing to an act of madness in persons pow 
Mr. Mathew was born in the year 1789, at Thomastown ‘nually consumed in Ireland could not have been under three || of property to put it to such risk, with such fearful oa 
, | millions. The duty amounted to about half that sum, and in | 
When about 20 years of age he entered Kilkenny i this a very sensible diminution has been already felt ; and it is } 
remarkable that a corresponding increase has taken place on | 


|| happy results ‘that are likely to flow from it. 
|, is by no means inconsiderable. 


| the duties of tea and other exciseable luxuries. 


it a 

i STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 

Sur sleeps where none can wake her, i 
No deceiver can be found i 

To flutter round her, then forsake her, | 
Beneath yon hallowed mound ; I 

She sleeps the dreamless s]umber— i 
The long and quiet rm a H] 

No night’s dark hours for her to number, | 
No morn—to wake and weep ! | 


Ere youth's first dawn had faded 
On her fait and rounded cheek, 
The clouds of eerly sorrow shaded 
A spirit soft meek ; 
As howls the storm at even, 
Nor marks the rosebud’s sigh, 
| So, breathing low a prayer to Heaven, 
She bowed her head to die! E. W. 
Tue Emprror Ivan—The Schlusselburg is the principal 
state prison of the Russian empire, and among the various 





hot one excites a deeper sympathy than the Emperor Ivan. 
This ill-fated prince was the a om of Czar Ivan Alexie- 
Peter the Great, and as such 

while yet in the cradle. A few short 
Elizabeth, the daughter of Peter the Great, 


crowned E 





| drawing room, coming under the denommation of p 
plishments of a gentleman to be able to drink a certain quan- || play, perhaps the most dangerous of any. For the acuve 

, tity of whiskey punch. Excess will be looked upon in its | praiseworthy measures of the French government ia 
| ing the public gaming-houses in Paris, the cause was at 





| ficed every honorable principle upon the altar of thir des 


That, pull his nose, he wouldn't hurt you; The 
Upon his table every day 


A fishing-net would fain display, And eve 
To every visitor recalling And s 
His father’s trade of lobster-thralling. The De 


Now this humility mirifical An 
Soon raised him to the chair Pentifical ; 


And eke reposed a fisher’s son, — 
Where first @ fisher sat wpon. Her visi 
Next morning after consecration, wll... 


Unmindful of his change of station, Upe 

His servant, less astute than bold, 

Fixed net on table, as of old; MASTE] 

His Holiness, with anger flaming, 

The flunky kicked down stairs, exclaiming : | 
“You goose—you dolt—you good-for-nought! 

Why, don’t you see the fish is caught?" 









































When I am in 

the current o' 

Gamaiixe is France.—One might almost imngiae beet of fanc 
gambling in France, was one of her elements of educatioMyund me, and di 


not a child of three years old is to be found in the ce 


. zEest. 
that has not made its essay, when trying its luck at a / I have been le« 
for one sous-worth of gingerbread. The evil, however, ouse and every | 
greatly diminished in what may be called the lower gné@iMprest of its own. 
life, within the space of the last five or six years, no p rrible to behold 


himaey-piece of 

on. In the cou 
liness, which I 
raid—associates 
ttle room with i 
ring their daug! 
ears of age and ¢ 
rdevoted attac 
hose grandmoth 
en) piques herse 
pacable enemy o' 
work out many 

an bring it to a t 
a hand, that if o 
ere to find some 
bly seated in 
ppealing to his « 


&c., and in the upper walks of society it 1s confined : 


The chances in favor of the tables amounted 


apparent. 


to promote idleness, theft, and all their usual conseq 


against them, as is the case at all gaming tables, is adm 
illustrated by Tacitus, who expresses his surprise t 
one should thus act, when sober. One would indeed imag 
that the sudden ruin and desolation of many of our ancient 
once opulent families—some members of whom have 9% | was, in such ¢ 


Hay motuing und 





tive demon—would have acted more powerfully than we Sp! the bloum and 
it has done, in cautioning our aristocracy against the swOoRee hope and enjoy 
act. And has it not been said that Tacitus might have Sqiipon of spring, wh 
describing an English gentleman devoted to play in this expected appes 
rebuke 1— Ea est in re prava perviccacia, ipsi fidem voo ho { immediatel 
That steps are at length being taken to ps down the ep that betoken 
don hells the police reports informs us, and may I take y barber is at 
flattering unction to my soulas to believe that my labors & gman—for he is, as 
subject in a contemporary publication, two years back, unwieldy—but 
have done something toward the much wished-for dest it quite took t 
of the most baréfaced system of robbery that was ever ® hen be came upr 
ed to exist—in modern days, at least—and to which the 6@gPost extraordinar 
of this nature in Paris might have been styled honorable usual glow, tha 
not honest ? , wuted and curve 
No character upon earth is more mischievous and det Mt bis whole cou 
ble than the gamester by profession. We might « well surprised to 
et tee from the scarabeus, as virtue honor i staid air, a 
; and, like Satan, the proud destroyer of the repo" nd the hed, 
mortals, he would convert into a hell what before was ®?) # and sm 
dise. We may compare him with the leech, which, fi id over his st 
repletion, rolls from his bloody repast to-day, but to take ' ‘nouncement | 
hold on the morrow, and draw the last drop. N er it we 
EPIGRAM. *as, Conseque 
A place under government Wart-a-waiLe wanted: hat there was 

He married a shrew, end his wish was soon granteé! * with me. 








For the New-Yorker. 
THE POET'S GRAVE. 
WHEN dies the Poet, who has sung 
Of Nature’s charms in swan-like tones, 
Profane his tomb with no laments— 
No mortal sighs or groans. 
For Nature mourns her votary’s death, 
And all the elements appear, 
With love and sorrow in their mien, 
As mourners round his bier. 


No organ peals its anthem there ; 
But nobler, and more thrilling still, 
The Thunder bursts with awful roar, 
And hill shouts back to hill. 
No torches gleam upon his grave, 
But vivid lightnings round it flash, 
And earth and sky stand forth revealed, 
Amid che thunder's crash. 
There, too, the Wind his requiem sings, 
In notes which wildly sink and swell; 
And Zephyrs, by their mournful sighs, 
Their lasting sorrow tell. 
And ever, when the day has gone, 
And all save her sunk to repose, 
The Dew there sheds her silent tears, 
And thus relieves her woes. 
And high above, with mournful light, 
The Moon, to whom his heart he gave, 
Her vigil keeps, and sadly shines 
Upon the Poet's Grave. 
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MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK. 
A New Work bp ‘Bo}.’ 
PAKT V. 
When I am in @ thoughtful mood, I often succeed in divert- 
g the current of some mournful reflections, by conjuring up 


number ef fanciful associations with the objects that sur- 
pund me, and dwelliag upon the scenes and characters they 





it! 

























gest. 
I have been led by this habit to assign to every room in my 
ouse and every old staring portrait on its walls, a separate in- 


rrible to behold in her rigid modesty, who hangs above the 
himaey-piece of my bed-room, is the former lady of the man- 
on. In the court-yard below, is a stone face of surpassing 
liness, which | have somehow—in a kind of jealousy, | am 
fraid—associated with her husband. Above my study, is a 


sat 
ears of age and dutiful in ail respects save one, that one being 


hose grandmother (degraded to a disused laundry in the gar- 
en) piques herself upon an old tamily quarrel and is the im- 
piacable enemy of their love. With such materials as these, 


an bring it to a happy end at will; I have so many of them 
o hand, that if on my return home one of these evenings | 
ere to find some bluff old wight of two centuries ago com- 
ortably seated in my easy chair, and a love-lorn damsel vainly 
ppealing to his obd heart and leaning her white arm 
pen my clock itself, I verily believe [ should only express my 
prise that they had kept me waiting so long, and never 
nored me with a call before. 

I was, in such a mood as this, sitting in my garden yester- 
Hay motuing under the shade of a favorite tree, reveling in 
| the bloom and brightness about me, and feeling every sense 
bf hope and enjoyment quickened by this most beautiful sea 
on of spring, when my meditations were interrupted by the 
unexpected appearance of my barber at the end of the walk, 
ho { immediately saw was coming towards me with a hasty 
— betokened something remarkable. 

My barber is at all times a very brisk, bustling, active little 
m for he is, as it were, chubby all over, without being stout 
unwieldy—but yesterday his alacrity was so very uncommon 
nat it quite took me by surprise. Nor could I fail to observe, 
hen he came up-to me, that his grey eyes were twinkling ina 
nost extraordinary manner, that his little red nose was in an 
nusual glow, that every line in his round bright face was 
*isted and curved into an expression of pleased surprise, and 
bis whole countenance was radiant with glee. 1 was still 
=r5, to see my housekeeper, who usually rves 
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staid air, and stands somewhat upon ner dignity, peep- 
ind the hedge a: the bottom of the walk, and exchang- 
# and smiles with the barber, who twice or thrice 
id over his shoulder fur that purpose. I could conceive 


take fre ‘nouncement to which these ap ses could be the pre- 
Ni unless it were that they married cach other that 
ing. 


vas, consequently, a littlo disappointed when it only came 
pied: hat there was pict mtg ny house who to 
gnied! k with me. 





rdevoted attachment to a young gentleman on the stairs, || 


\ 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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“ And who is it?” said I. 
The barber, with his face screwed up still tighter than be- 
fore, replied that the gentleman would not send his name, but 
"' . ered for a moment, wondering who 

this visiter might be, and I remarked that he embraced the 


—— ———————— 
body-guard, that when I ask permission for Sam to have a 
seat in your kitchen on clock-nights (supposing your three 
friends think me worthy to fill one of the chairs) I'am afraid 
I must often include Mr. Weller too.” 

I very readily pledged myself to give both Sam and his father 
a free admission to my house at all hours and seasons. and this 
point settled, we fell into a lengthy conversation which was 
carried on with as little reserve on both sides as if we had been 
intimate friends from our youth, and which conveyed to me the 
comfortable assurance that Mr. Pickwick’s buoyancy of spirit, 
and indeed all his old cheerful characteristics, were wholly un- 
impaired. As he had spoken of the consent of my friends as 
being yet in abeyance, I repeatedly assured him that his proposal 
was certain to receive their most joyful sanction, and several 
times entreated that he would give me leave to introduce 
him to Jack Redburn and Mr. Miles (who were near at hand) 
without further ceremony. 

To this proposal, however, Mr. Pickwick’s delicacy would 


for he turned ony eee and actually ran away. 
not good ata distance, and, there- 


manner avoiding 
the borders of the beds with inimitable dexterity, picking his 
way — flower-pots, and smiling with aihitie good 
a peg ey arn den preg he began to sa- 
ute me; knew him; but when he came no means allow him to accede, for he u is eligi- 
towards me with his hat in his hand, the sun shining on his cla must be formally discussed, and until Soest te a 
bald head, his bland face, his bright spectacles, his fawn- || he could not think of obtruding himself further. The utmost 
| colored tights, and his black gaiters—then my heart warmed | [ could obtain from him was a promise that he would attend 
towards him, and [ felt quite certain that it was Mr. Pickwick. | upon our next night of meeting, that I might have the pleasure 
_“ My dear sir,” said that gentleman as I rose to receive |! of ing him immediately on his election. 

him, *‘ pray be seated. Pray sit down. Now, do not stand | r. Pickwick having with many blushes placed in my hande 
on my account. I must insist upon it, really.” _ With these | a small roll of paper, which he termed his “ qualification,” pu: 
words Mr. Pickwick gently d me down into my seat, || ® great many questions to me touching my friends and partic- 
and taking my hand in his shook it again and again with a | ularlarly Jack Redburn, whom he repeatedly termed “a fin: 
warmth of manner perfectly irresistible. I endeavored to ex- || fellow,” and in whose favour I could see he was strongly pre- 
press in my welcome, t of that heartiness and plea- || disposed. When I had satisfied him on these points, I took 
sure which the sight of him awakened and made him sit | him into my reom that he might make acquaintance with th« 
-— beside me. All this time he kept alternately releasing || old chamber which is our place of meeting. 
| my hand, and grasping it again, and surveying me through || “And this” said Mr. Pickwick, stopping shert, “is the clock 
| his spectacles with such a beaming countenance asI neverbe- || Dear me! And this is really the old clock!” 

held. Sie <ow I thought he would never have come away from it. After 

“You knew me directly!” said Mr. Pickwick. advancing to it sofily, and laying his hand upon it with as 

pleasure it is to think that you knew me directly!” much respect and as many smiling looks as if it were alive, he 
I remarked that I had read his adventures very often, and || set himself to consider it in every possible direction, now mount- 
that his features quite familiar to me from the published | ing on a chair to look at the top, now going down upon his 
portraits. As I thought it a good opportunity of adverting to | knees to examine the bottom, now surveying the sides with 
the circumstance, I condoled with him upon the various libels || his spectacles almost touching the case, and now trying to 
on his character which had found their way into print. Mr. || peep between it and the wall to get a slight view of the back. 
Pickwick shook his head, and for a moment looked in- H Then, he would retire a pace or two and look up at the dial to 
dignant, but smiling againgjirectly, added that no doubt I was | see it go, and then draw near again and stand with his head 
acquainted with Cervantes’ introduction to the second part of || on one side to hear it tick—never failing to glance towards 
Don Quixote, and that it fully expressed his sentiments on the || me at intervals of a few seconds each, and nod his head with 





“What a 








subject. 








|| you give me this gratitication. 


} 


i 
| 


| 


“ But, now,” said Mr. Pickwick, “do n’t you wonder how 


rest of its own. Thus, | am persuaded that a stately dame, || [found you out t” 


“1 will never wonder, and with your good leave, never 
know,” said [, smiling in my turn. 


you should tell me by what means I have obtained it.” 
“You are very kind,” returned Mr. Pickwick, shaking 


ttle room with ivy peeping through the lattice, from which | | by the hand again, “ you are exactly what I expected! But | 
ring their daughter, a lovely girl of eighteen or nineteen || 


for what particular 
out my dear sir? 


den from all human ken. Therefore, although I was re- 


despairingly. 


of yourself and your little society, I had come here, a humble | 
candidate for one of those empty chairs ?” 

“I should say,” I returned, “that I know of only one cir- 
eumstance which could still further endear that little society 
to me, and that would be the associating with it my old friend | 
—for you must let me call you so—my old friend, Mr. Pick- 
wick.’ 

AsI made him this answer, every feature of Mr. Pickwick’s 
face used itself in one all-pervading expression of delight.— 
After shaking me heartily by both bands at once, he patted me 
gently on the back, and then—I well understood why—colored 
up te the eyes, aad hoped with great carnestness of manner 
that he had not hurt me. 

If he had, I would have been content that he should have 
repeated the offence a hundred times rather than suppose so, 
but as he had not, I had no difficulty in changing the subject 
by making an enquiry which had been upon my lips twenty 
times already. 

“You have not told me,” said I, “anything about Sam 
Weller.” 

“Oh! Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, “is the same as ever.— 
The same true, faittful fellow that he ever was. What should 
I tell you about Sam, my dear sir, except that he is more in- 
dispensable to my happiness and comfort every day of my life?” 

“ And Mr. Weller, senior ?”’ said I. 

“Old Mr. Weller,” returned Mr. Pickwick, “is in no re- 





What should yu say,” said Mr.Pickwick, laying the fore- || Way out, mate him a vast number of bows. — 
finger of his left hard upon my coat-sleeve, and looking at me || keeper curtseyed, Mr. Pickwick bowed with the utmost po- 
with his head thrown back, and a little on one side, “ what | — = — ~ bowed : rear mr 

: : | ween the housekeeper an r, 
should you say if I confessed that after reading your account I Mr. Pichwick faced oe pone Perma: pas gph. new affe- 


spect more altered than Sam, unless it is thet he be a little 


|| such complacent gratification as I am quite unable to describe 
|| His admiration was not confined to the clock either, but ex- 
|| tended itself to every article in the room, and really, when he 
| had gone through them every one. and at iast sat himself down 


“ It is enough for me that || in all the six chairs one after another, to try how they felt, I 
I have not the least desire - || never saw such a picture of good humor and happiness as he 


presented, from the top of his shining head down to the very 
| button of his gaiters. 
I should have been well pleased, and should have had the 


urpose do you think I have sought you | utmost enjoyment of his company, if he had remained with 
Now, what do you think I come for ?” | me all day, but my favorite, striking the hour reminded him 

Mr. Pickwick put this questien as though he were persuad- | that he must take his leave. 
ed that it was morally impossible that I could by any means || nce more how glad he had made me, and we shook hands 
divine the deep purpose of his visit, and that it must be hid- | #ll the way down stairs. 


I could not forbear telling him 


|| We had ne sooner arrived in the hall than my housekeeper, 


; —s me : : a dci ip. || glidi of her litt! (she had changed her gown and 
work out many e little dr whose chief merit is, that I || jeiced to think that I anticipated his drift, I teigned to be ig- || Sting out rhitte room (she had ch gow 
, we - |norant of it, and after a brief consideration shook my head | ©*p I ebs~rved) greeted Mr. Pickwick with her best smile and 


|| curtsey, and the barber, feigning to be accidentally passing his 
When the house- 


| bility, fifty times at least. 
| [saw him to the door; an omnibus was at that moment 
| passing the corner of the lane, which Mr. Pickwick hailed 


|| and ran after with extraordinary nimbleness. When he had 


| got about half way he turned his head, and seeing that I was 
still looking after him and that I waved my hand, stopped, 
evidently irresolute whether to come back and shake hands 
again, or to goon. The man behind the omnibus shouted, 
and Mr. Pickwick ram towards him, then looked round at me 
and ran a little way back again. Then there was another 
shout, and he Aa | round once more and ran the other way. 
After several of these vibrations, the ar settled hw > 
by taking Mr. Pickwick by the arm putting him into the 
phe but his last mw 4 was to let down the window and 
wave his hat to me as it drove off. 

I lost ne time in opening the parcel he had left me. The 
fellowing were its contents :— 

MR. PICKWICK’S TALE. 4 John Peag- 

| A many years have away since ol 
| ers fra was town of Windsor, where he was born, and 
|| where in course of time he came to be comfortably and snugly 
buried. You may be sure that in the time of King James the 
First, Windsor was a very quaint, queer old town, and yo 
may take it upon my authority that John Podgers was a ver) 
qvaint, queer old fellow: consequently he and Windsor fitea 
each other to a nicety, and seldom parted company even for 








more opinionated than he was formerly, and at times || half a day. f 
aaa itieniee. He good deal of his me new in|} John Podgers was broad, sturdy, Dutch-built, short, and « 
our neighborhood, and has so constituted himself s part of my } very hard eater, as men of his figure often are. Being « har! 
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——_——_—_—__—_—_—_—_——_——— naan ~~ 
| till assistance arrived, when she was immediately garried || to deserve, but added that with regard to the present | 





sleeper likewise, he divided his time pretty equally between 
ante recreations, always falling asleep when he had done 
eating, and always taking another turn at the trencher when 
he had done sleeping, by which means he grew more corpu- 
lent and more drowsy every day ef his life. Indeed, it used 
to be currently reperted that when he sauntered up and down 
the sunny side of the streez before dinner, (as he never failed 
to do in fair weather,) he enjoyed his soundest nap; but many 
people held this to be a fiction, as he had several times been 


seen to look after fat oxen on market days, and had even been | 
heard by persons of good credit and reputation to chuckle at | 


the sight, and say to himself with great giee, “ Live beef, live 


| away and drowned. By dint of constantly inveigling old la- || matter he could n't think of it on any ecconnt, as his ion 


|| dies and disposing of them in this summary manner, 


received no harm in these pursuits beyoud a se 
sv, he came in course of time to be considered witch-proof. 


There was but one person who entertained the least doubt || the habit of beating his lady rather more then tender busy 


of John Podger’s gifts, and that persoa was his own nephew, 
a wild, roving young fellow of tweaty, who had been brought 
up in his uncle’s house and lived there still—that is to say 
when he was at home, which was not as often as it might 
have been. As he was an apt scholar, it was he who read 


ac- || ing on such an errand would certainly occasion the 
quired the reputation of a great public character, and as he |} death of his wife, to whom, as they all knew, he was tenis 
face or || attached. Now, so far from this circumstance being notorig, 


! 


beef!” It was upon this evidence that the wisest people in | aloud every fresh piece of strange and terrible intelligence 
Windsor (beginning with the local authorities of course) held || that John Podgers ht; and this he always did of an eve: 
that John Podgers was a man of strong, sound sense—not what | ning in the little porch in front of the house, reund which the 
is called smart, perhaps, and it might be of a rather lazy and || neighbors would flock in crowds to hear the direful news~ for 
apoplectic turn, but still a man of solid parts, and one who | people like to be frightened, and when they can be frigttened | 
meant much more than he cared to show. This impression | for nothing and at another man’s expense, they like it all the 
was coafirmed by a very dignified way he had of shaking his | better. | 
head, and imparting at the same a pendulous motion to his | One fine midsummer evening, a ons persons were gath- 
double chin; in short, he passed for one of those people who, | ered in this place listening intently to Will Marks (that was 
being plunged into the Thames, would make no vain effurts to | the nephew's name) as with his cap very much on one side, | 
set it afire, but would straightway flop down to the bottom | his arms coiled slily round the waist of « pretty girl who sat 
with a deal of gravity, and be highly respected in consequence | beside him, and his face screwed into acomical expression in- 
by all good men. | tended to represent extreme gravity, he read—with Heaven 
Being well to do in the world, and a peaceful widower— | knows how many embellishments of his own—a dismal ac-' 
having a great fappetite, which, as he could afford to gratify |, count of a gentleman down in Northamptonshire under the in- 
it, was a luxury cies inconvenience, and a power of going || fluence of witchcraft and taken forcible possession of by the 
to sleep, which, as he had no occasion to keep awake, was a| Devil, who was playing his very self with him. John Pod- 
most enviable faculty—you will readily suppose that John | gers in a high sugar-ioaf hat and short cloak, filled the oppo- 
Podgers was a happy man. But a s are often de-| site seat and surveyed the auditory with a leok of mingled 
ceptive when they least seem so, and the truthis that notwith- pride and horror very edifying to see, while the hearers with 
staeding his extreme slickness, he was rendered uneasy in their heads thrust forward and their mouths open, listencd 
his mind and exceedingly uncomfortable by a constant appre- | and trembled, and there was a geeat deal more to 
hension that beset him night and day. || come. Sometimes Will stopped for an i to look round 
You know very well that in those times there flourished di- | ¥P0® his eager audience, and then with a more comical ex- 
vers evil old women who, under the name of witches, spread Pression of face than before and a settling of himself com- 
great disorder through the land, and inflicted various dismal | fortably, which included a squeeze of the young lady before 
tortures upon Christian men—sticking pins and needles into | mentioned, he launched into some new wonder surpassing all 
them when they least expected it, and causing them to walk | the o TS. . a 
in the air with their feet upward, to the great terror of their | The setting sun shed his last golden rays upon this little 
wives and families, who were naturally very much disconcerted | Party who, absorbed in their nt occupation, took no heed 
when the master of the house unexpectedly came home, knock- | °f the approach of night, or the glory in which the day went 
ing at the door with his heels, and combing his hair on the | down, when the sound of a horse approaching at a goed round 
scraper. These were their commonest pranks, but they every | ‘ot, invading the silence of the hour, caused the reader to 
day played a hundred others, of which none were less objec-, Make a sudden stop and the listeners to raise their heads in 
tionable, and many were much more so, being improper beside ; wonder. Nor was their wonder diminished when a horseman 
the result was that vengeance was denounced against all old ; dashed up to the porch, and abruptly checking his steed, in- 
women, with whom even the King himself had no sympathy, quired where one John Podgers dwelt. P 
(as he certainly ought to have had,) for with his own most || “ Here!” cried a dozen voices, while a dozen hands pointed 
Gracious he penned a most Gracious consignment of | Out sturdy John, still basking in the terrors of the pamphlet. | 
them to everlasting wrath, and devised most Gracious means}; The rider giving his bridle to one of those who surrounded | 
for their confusion and slaughter, in virtue whereof scarcely a}! him, dismounted, and approached John hat in hand, but with | 
day passed but one witch at the least was most Graciously |! great haste. 
hanged, drowned, or roasted, in some part of his dominions.|| ‘‘ Whence come ye?” said John. 
Still the press teemed with strange terriblenews fromthe | “ From Kingston, Master.” 
North, or the South. or the East, or the West, relative to “ And wherefore ?"’ 
witches and their unhappy victims in some corner of the coun- |“ On most pressing business !"” 
try, and the public’s hair stood on end to that degree that it | ‘‘ Of what nature?” 
lifted its hat off its head, and made its face pale with terror. || “‘ Witchcraft.” I 
You may believe that the little town of Windsor did not | Witchcraft! Every body looked aghast at the breathless mes- 
escape the general contagion. The inhabitants boiled a witch | senger, and the breathless messenger looked equally aghast 
on the King’s birthday and sent a bottle of the broth to court, | at every body—except Will Marks, who finding himself unob- | 
with a dutiful address expressive of their loyalty. The King | served, not only squeezed the young lady again, but kissed her | 
being rather frightened by the present, piously bestowed it | twice. Surely he must have been bewitched himself, or he | 
upon the Archbishop of Canterbury, and returned an answer | never could have done it—and the young lady too, or she 
to the address wherein he gave them golden rules for discov- | never would have let him. 
ering witches, and laid great stress upon certain protecting, “‘ Witchcraft?” cried Will, drowning the sound of his last 
charms, and especially horse-shoes. Immediately the towns- | kiss, which was rather « loud one. 
people went to work nailing up horse-shoes over every door.| The messenger turned towards him, and with a frown re- 
and so many anxious parents apprenticed their children to || peated the word more solemnly than before, then told his er- 
farriers, to keep them out of harm's way, that it became quite | rand, which was, in brief, that the people of Kingston had | 
a genteel trade and flourished exceedingly. | been uy terrified for some nights past with hideous rev- 
In the midst of all this bustle John Podgers ate and slept | els, held by witches beneath the gibbet within a mile of the! 
as usual but shook his head a great deal oftener than was his | town, and related and deposed to by chance way-farers who 
custom, and was observed to look at the oxen less, and at the had passed within ear-shot of the spot—that the sound of 
old women more. He had a little shelf put up in his sitting- | their voices in their wild orgies had heen plainly heard by / 
room, whereon was displayed in a row which grew longer ev- many persons—that three old woman labored under strong | 
ery week all the witchcraft literature of the time; he grew i suspicion, and that precedents had been consulted and solemn 
learned in charms and exorcisms, hinted at certain question- | council had, and it was found that to identify the hags some 
able females on broomsticks whom he had seen a his single person must watch upon the spot alone—that no single | 





chamber window riding in the air at night, and was in con- | person had tie courage to perfurm the task—and that he had |! 


stant terror of being bewitched. At length from lly || been despatched express to solicit John Podgers to undertake | 
dwelling upon ghis one idea which being alone in his head had || it that very night, as being a man of great renown, who bore i 
it all its own way, the fear of witches became the single pas- | 4 charmed life, and was proof against unholy spells. } 
sion of his life. He, who up to that time had never known! John received this communication with much composure, 
what we was te dream, began to have visions of witches when | and said in a few words, that it would have afforded him in-|| 
os fell asleep; waking, they were ineessantly present to expressible pleasure to do the Kingston people so slighta ser- | 
+ imagination likewise; and sleeping or waking he had not | vice, if it were not for his unfortunate propensity to fall asleep, 
——— s peace. He began to set witch-iraps in the high- which no man regretted more than himself upon the present 
he, was often Lo ows in wait round the corner for , occasion, but which quite settled the question. Nevertheless, 
os smarter tow it effect. These engines were of he said, there was a gentleman present (and here he looked 
in . a usually consisting of two straws d very hard at a tall farrier) who having been engaged all his 
pe ipo ey cneen, or a piece of a bible-cover with a pinch | life in the manufacture of horse-shoes must be quite invulner- 
‘ open pe were infallible, and if an old woman ! able to the power of witches, and who, he had no doubt, from 
— ® over them (as not unfrequently happened | his known reputation for bra and nature, would 
}aclpey. spot being a broken and “7 place) Jobn started | readily accept the contac. The politely thanked 
doze, pounced out upon her, hung round her neck || him for his good opinion, which it would always be his study 





| others in baiting his steed. 


ina 


every body had suspected the reverse, as the furrier Wey 
usually do; all the married men present, however, appiy 
his resolution with great vehemence, and one anu all deciy 
that they would stop at home and die if needful (which 
pily it was not) in defence of their lawful partners, 
This burst of enthusiasm over, they began to look as by 
consent toward Will Marks, who with his cap more 
side than ever, sat watching the proceedings with ex; 
nary unconcern. He had never been heard openly to ex 
his disbelief in witches, but had often cut such jokes a iy 
expense as | ft it to be inferred, publicly stating on seven) 
casions that he considered a broomstick an inconvenel 
charger and one especially unsuited to the dignity of the; 
male character, a indulging in other free remarks of 
same tendency tothe great amusement of his wild companiq 
As they looked at Will, they began to whisperand m 


‘among themselves, and at length one man cried, “ Why dy 


you ask Will Marks?” 

As this was what every body had been thinking of, the 
took up the word, and cried in concert, “* Ah! why do a’: 
ask Will!” 

“ He don't care,” said the farrier. 

*‘ Not he,” added another veice in the crowd. 

“ He don’t believe in it, you know,” sneered a litte 
with a yellow face, and a taunting nose and chin, wh 
thrust out from under the arm of a long man before bin 

* Besides,” suid a red-faced gentleman with a gruf 
“he's a single man.” 

“ That 's the point!” said the farrier; and all the 
men murmured, ah! that was it, and they only wished 
were single themselves; they would shew him wha 
was, very soon. 

The messenger looked towards Will Marks b 

“It will be a wet night, friend, and my gray nag is 
after yesterdny’s work—" 

Here there was a general titter. 

** But,” resumed Will, looking about him with a smik 
nobody else puts in a better claim to go for the credit ¢ 
town, I am your man, and I would be if I had to go 
In five mindtes I shall be in the saddle, unless | am & 
vingany worthy gentleman here of the honor of the adve 
which I would n't do for all the world.” 

But here arose a double difficulty, for not only did 
Podgers combat the resolution with all the words be 
which were not many, but the young lady combatted : 
with all the tears she had, which were very many ind 
Will, however, being inflexible, parried his uncle's objec 
with a joke, and cuaxed the young lady into a smile: 


| short whispers. As it was plain that bt would go and had« 


mind upon it, John Podgers offered him a few first-ratec 
out of his own pocket which he dutifully declined wx 
and the young lady gave him a kiss which he also rewrs 

“ You see what a rare thing it is to be married " sail 
“ and how careful and considerate all these husbands 
There 's not a man among them but his heart is leary 
forestall me in this adventure, and yet a strong sense d 
keeps him back. The husbands in this one little tows 
pattern to the world, and so must the wives be too, fa 
matter, or they could never boast half the influencethey 

Waiting for no reply to this sarcasm, he snapped bis 
and withdrew into the house, and thence into the stabie, 
some busied themselves in refreshing the messenget, 
In less than the specited 
he returned by another way, with a good cloak hanging 
his arm, @ good sword girded by his side, and leading be 
horse caparisoned for the journey. 

“ Now ” said Will, leaping into the saddle at a boud 
and away. Upon your mettle, friend, and push o. 
night !”’ 

He kissed his hand to the girl, nodded to his drowsy 
waved his cap to the rest—and off they flew peli-mell# 
the witches in England were in their horses’ legs. Te) 
out of sight in a minu‘e. 

The men who were left behind, shook their beads 
fully, stroked their chins and shook their heads age 
farrier said that certainly Will Marks was a goed be 
nobody should ever say he denied that, but be was rss 
rash, and there was no telling what the end of it mgt 
what did he go for, that was what he wanted to know! 
wished the young fellow no harm, but why did he go! 
body echoed these words, and shook their heads sg® 
ing done which they wished John Podgers good sg% 
straggled home to bed. 

The Kingston people were in their first sleep, whe 
Marks and his conductor rode through the town 0 # 
the door of a house where sundry grave functionar 
assembled, anxiously expecting the arrival of the 
Podgers. They were a little disappointed to find 8 gY 
man in his place, but they put the best face upon t 
and gave him full instructions how he was to 
behind the gibbet, and watch and listen to the a 
how at a certain time he was to burst forth and cut 
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mong them vigorously, so that the suspected parties might 
ca bleeding in their beds next day, and thoroughly con- 


uded. They gave him a great quantity of wholesome ad 


© besides, and—which was more to the purpose with Will 
All these things being done, and midnight 
arly come, they sallied forth to show him the spot where he 


a good supper. 


to keep his dreary vigil. 
The night was by this time dark and threatening. There 
s a rumbling of distant thunder, and a low sighing of wind 


ong the trees, which was very dismal. The potentates of | 


etown kept so uncommonly close +o Will that they trod 

on his toes, or stumbled against his ancles, or nearly trip- 
up his heels at every step he took, and besides these an- 

vances their teeth chattered so with fear that he seemed to 

‘accompanied by a dir se of castanets. 

At last they made a halt at the opening of a lonely, desolate 

ce, and pointing to a black object at some distance, asked 

ill if he saw that, yonder. 

“Yes,” he replied. “ What then 7” 


watch, they wished him good night in an extremely 
-ndly manner, and ran back as fast as their feet would 
rry them. 
Will walked boldly to the gibbet and glancing upward when 
came ander it saw—certainly with satisfaction—that it was 
pty, and that nothing dangled from the top but some iron 
ains whieh swung mournfully to and fro as they were moved 
the breeze. After a careful survey of every quarter, he de- 
mined to take his station with his face towards the town ; 
h because that would place him with his back to the wind, 
1 because if any trick or surprise were attempted it would 
pbably come from that direction in the first instance. Hav- 
taken these precautions, he wrapped his cloak about him 
that it left the handle of his sword, free, ard ready to his 

i, and leaning against the gallows-tree, with his cap not 
te so much on one side as it had been before, took up his 
ition fur the night. 





SONNET 
How solemn. yet how sweet, from steno to stone 
Within a modest churchyard humbly lying, 
To pass with noiseless steps, and al! alone 
To muse upon the dead and on the dying! 
And think amid that scene, which tells the proud 
Thetr wealth is dross, their pomp an idle breath, 
The bloom on beaury’s cheek a fleeting cloud, 
How loud is the mute eloquence of death! 
And tracing there, upon each lowly grave, 
The noteless names of mingled old and young, 
Nipped in the bud ur sere—to smite or save— 
To hear great Nature cry, with thrilling tongue: 
Life 's of each wind the slave—the sport of doom, 
And noaght to man is certain but the tomb! 


M. 


From the Londoa Metropolitan for May. 
THE THREE CAPITALS. 
LONDON—PARIS—sT. PETERSPURG. 
Loxspox—Paris—St. Petersburg, par excellence the three 
pitals of Europe! We love thy Prater, Vienna! and on thy 
oulevards, Berlin! we look with a partial regard; but to St. 
etersburg, as the capital of the North, let us commend our- 


mense mass of architecture, which now catches the eye in 
every direction on either side of that beautiful river, had 
arisen—net a single dome had sprung up among those nu- 
merous churches, within which the services of the Greek 
communion are now celebrated with a dignity which would 
do no dishonor to the august ceremonial of papal Rome. The 
spot on which Petersburg stands was but a barren waste, and 

Gulf of Finland a long fiord, unconscious of the grand 


the interests of an existence evolved amid the scenes of toil 
and traffic can institute. Under them, as he recalls the hour 
wher within that — which is now surrounded by the pal- 
pable evidences of an ambitious commerce, ‘trampets were 
blown for the right ;’ or on that parapet, now overlooking a 
market-place or manufactory, some apostle of human freedom 
came forth to crown, by a last sacrifice, his attachment to the 
interests of his race; the creature of funds and falsehood be- 








eommercial purposes to which, within so brief a period, they 
| were destined to become subservient.” The original capital, 
—_ the lifetime of its founder, occnpied an extremely lim- | 
| ited s 


i 





| grou 


'' southward to the seven hills of Constantinople, a fitter site | 


associations, and is compelled to feel that his native land has 


comes for sn hour sublimed by the warmth of picturesque 
| other claims on his affections than those which spring from its 


when compared with its present extent. From the || subservience to his purposes of successful accumulation. 
of his death, to the present — it has been growing || fom lee 
| rapidly on every side; nor is the work yet completed. The | 
on which it stands is already so extensive, that it || 
| promises, within @ century, to rival even the largest capitals || 
| of Europe, unless the destinies of the Muscovite race, pointing || 


past flushes with an unusual celor his habitual thoughts, and 
gladdens with its purple lights the sober and limiting horizon 
of his prospects. 

In the absence of all such associations as those we have 
| mentioned—without the songs and fabrics that summon back 
| the stir and tumult of early history, even though these should 


| for the metropolis of an advancing dominion should be found || blend their story with episodes of wrong and disaster—with- 
Informing him abraptly that it was the gibbet where he was | on the shores of the Bosphorus than on the banks of the Ne- | out something, in short, to keep steadily before us the reflec- 


va, and the gardens of the Sultan should afford a more agree- | 
able spot for the diplomatic conferences of Nicholas than the || 
H o- of Peterhoff or Zarskoé:—and then St. Petersburg, || 
‘built in a day, will disappear before a returning sunset, and | 
eyes that have been familiar with the glories of St. Sophia || 
will turn willingly from the imperial majesty of the Cazan. | 


|| How different from London and Paris is St. Petersburg, in 


‘every thing which can impart a national tone of feeling, and | 
create a reciprocal action between the popular heart and the | 
objects around it!—the Notre Dames, and Westminster Ab- 
beys, and St. Pauls, and Sarbonnes, from the towers or in the | 
aisles of which we look upon a tract of many centuries. The | 
inhabitant of St. Petersburg is not possessed of any thing on 
this hand er on that which can link his hopes and his remem- | 
brances to his native city, or en any higher grounds than | 
those of convenience or necessity. In walking along its 
streets, but for the bearded Mujiks who occasionally cross our 


| path, we might without difficulty imagine that we had not | 


passed beyond the incts of either of the great cities | 
already mentioved. re it is French—there German—in | 
scarcely any thing exclusively Russian. French names mark || 


| the Confiseurs, where you may ruminate over chocolate that 
|| would do no dishonor to Very or Tortoni. 


In the hotels the 
attendants accost you in a diglect that carries you back to the 
Palais Royal; here an artiste de modes offers you the fashions 
of the Rue Richelieu; and there a perruquier, on whose lips 


| the honeyed diction of the Badauds still lingers uncontamina- 
| ted by a foreign idiom, calls your attention to the last importa- 
| tion from the Rue St. Honoré; while, in the salons of the 


theatres and places of public amusement, gattural German 


| alternates with vociferous Russ, both of which are broken at 


intervals by a stray Englishman or talkative Swede. St. Pe- 
tersburg is, in truth, a rifacciamento of the representatives of 
different nations, and presents a cramnamboli of all languages 
—a motley assemblage of every variety of manner—a smirk- 


, ing confederacy of Gallic politeness with German brusquerie | 
! and English reserve. 


It is rather a temporary encampment, || 
than a permanent capital of the mighty empire of which it is | 
nominally the centre. A name—an arrangement for a com- 

)mercial purpose—a court denationalized, and moving under 
an atmosphere of foreign tastes—do not constitute, beyond 
the surface of our conceptions, the metropolis of a country. 
To fulfil, in its catholic and comprehensive relations, this idea, || 


tion that eur fathers have transmitted to us an honorable re- 
putation—bright deeds—memorable examples of faith and 
fortitude, and high-minded zeal, ‘ tried in the furnace, and not 
found wanting,’ for us, amid the tumult of less glorious thea- 
tres, but under the weight of an obligation not less sacred to 
emulate and uphold,—patriotism is a word without a definite 
purpose, and fatherland suggests no graver thought than that 
which is touched by a scheme of selfish aggrandisement. 
Compare with the city of the North the capitals of France and 
England. In the former, walk from the antagonist and trans- 
versal points, from the Nevskoy Monastery to the Wassily 
Ostroff, and from the Smolnoy te the Colomnia, and you fail 
in calling up a single thought which points to a period ante- 
rior to yeur own. But approach the environs of London— 
sail up its majestic river—listen, while you are yet afar off 


|| from your place ef debarkation, to the pulsing of the mighty 
| heart—‘the breathings, not loud but decp,”"—watch the dim 


intimations, which reach eye and ear, of the vicinity of the 
capital of a country whose rise has been the jaborious effort of 
many ages, 

‘Pillar on pillar raised, and arch on stately arch—’ 


contemplate that immortal dome swelling in the distance, 
which for centuries has been, in its august and unapproachable 
grandeur, a fitting guardian of the vast metropolis, which 
seems to cling for watch and protection to its feet—observe on 
every side that forest of masts blackening with their long spars 
the orange light of the sunset, and an occasional leviathan— 
its thunders muffled, its purposes concealed—ihe instrument 
of war or commerce, dropping slowly down the stream on its 
mission of guin or vengeance—perambulate these streets (of 
ancient London) amid historic edifices, which, as you pass 
under their shadows, compel into submission to their own in- 


| fluences all meaner or feebler associations, and say, if it ought 


to be an object of wonder that the popular heart of England 
should throb with so strong a pulse, and its triumphant me- 
mories be so often quickened into high and enduring exertion. 
The Englishman whose soul is net wholly engrossed by the 
occupations and ambition of the passing hour, who is ‘ of ima- 
ginational compact,’ lives at intervalsalmost as much with the 
past as with the present. No vulgar influences environ him 
on all hands—no common lessons are read to him on every 
sile. Ages nev astir with 


ves. To the eye of the stranger sailing up the Neva, it 
ses like a scene of enchantment, as fresh, and artificial, and 
dittering, as though it had just risen from the hand of the 
chitect. Every house appears, to the uninitiated, newly 
ected. St. Petersburg, in truth, must, from the very nature 
the materials employed in its architecture, ever remain a 
w city. Anold building would be an anomaly. Formed 
brick, and covered with stones, it is doomed to eternal re- 
oduction. No weather-stains can ever soil the surface of 
s palaces; no crannies of ‘olden times’ can break their 
ining corners. The wrongs of winter are repaired in each 
ccessive spring. So it is now—so williteverbe. As cach 


Soundless mirth and dreamy cavalcade 


Tees ea 


the spot on which it stands must have been the scene of great 
events. The good cause and the bed must have had their 
rights proclaimed and their struggle concluded within its 
walls, Its cathedrals must have beheld before their altars 
the fair and the noble of long-past generations, and have sent | 
forth, through ‘dim centuries agone,’ their stern congratula- | 
tions over victories achieved and justice triumphant. The 
strongholds of other ages, only valuable from the associations 


> 
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according as fancy marshals or arrays with her territory its 
shining and involved pictures ; but then laboring with the birth 
of new periods, and glorified by the light of advancing liberty 
and increasing knowledge, defile before him from arched door- 
ways and sepulchral aisles. Feudal power, chivalrous {pa 
burgher triumph, like a hurried phantasy, move and sup- 
plant each other by turns. The streets which he treads have 
which they call forth, must be guardian and tutelary over the || not enly been the witnesses of illustrious deeds, but have de- 
more recent erections clustered around their gates. On such || rived their very names from periods many centuries anterior 
conditions as these must the influence of a capital rest, if it is | to his own. The buildings which encompass him were once 
nement begins to show symptoms of decay, it is pulled down, destined to atinch its citizens to it by any stronger tie than || tenanted by wits and courtiers, whose lips for hundreds of 
it only to make room for another, as closely resembling its | —* Poter, like almost every great man, from the time of Alexander || years have been silent as the grave. The palaces within which 
‘decessor as ‘ peas upon a trencher.’ The same bricks (not | UU that of Joseph Hume and Col. Sibthorp, has been grossly misun- | his monarchs are lodged, have scarcely allowed the merriment 
at production of aneient times which in the walls and gar. derstood. While some swear by the rood that he was a paragon of | oF the courts of James and Charles to die within their walls. 


| purit nius, and every virtue which can adorn the character of an ~~ 7 
as of Babylon bade defiance to all assaults) rise a second fiiestrious monarch, chara, equally forgetful of the juste milien, have At every step he lights on a noble incident or stately reminis- 
me ; the same plaster, like a meretricious cosmetic, imparts | 


cence. The Strand, the Jewry, are passed, and lo, with its 

) them the same look of unfading youth; the same dwarfish broad moat and drawbridge—the very cynosure of English 

ilasters of wood and stucco mount guard over the same flo- history—intimately associated with its troubles for five hundred 
ly ornamented doorways; and the son, as he occupies the 


years—the Tower. In the compass of European history no 

amber of his father, sees no soberer tint in the interior or word eccurs with a more thrilling effect ig connection with 
Rterior of the edifice than that which it wore without change | every vicissitude of fortune—with every triumph of good or 
intermission in his infancy. Wooden houses are now as evil—with the dethrenement of monarchs—with the loyalty 
at a rarity in Petersburg as in London, and are only te be and sufferings of adherents—with the stormy cry of relgiious 
Duad in the suburbs, where they remain unoccupied during 


persecution. Asa memento of despotic crucity, the Bastile 
winter, and are reépened when the cuckoo, in the woods 


of Paris was, perhaps, calculated to excite as sombre reflec- 
— Kamennoy Ostroff or Krestossky, warn the Russian, | tracted toils imposed on him by this voluntary mission ; a temper less tions, and atifled in its stony recesses groans as dee and —_ 
0 has been muffled in furs for six months, to retire for a || imperious, less endowed with stern determination and inflexible ob- || precations us bitter as ever broke from the lips of indignant 
ason from the smoke and dust of the city; but the flimsy | st — have “~ —— Sige energy dea | humanity, but it now stands, fortunately for F rance and our 
ee we see on every side promuac ta the future | pce, A pot et ene nt Ao ht to be = hen \ common nature, on the list of . ~ — Say with o 
utie of a historical past, as though still more perishable || sacred in the eyes of the descendants of the people over whom he || dungeens of Ferrara and the black cana! Venice. 
haterials had been used. Like the power of Russia herself, || ruled, — have prchaiiy Cilies ny —e to his patriotic zeal, like | Tower, however, is stilll ro half a anes en wk 
er capital is but the creation of yesterday. A hundred years || t9 many of the illustrious class to w © belonge—the founders of || prison, sullen, forbidding, as when Raleigh came from its 
60, the Neva glided on through a circle of uncultivated and || ‘Ment dynasties—the premature es of civilization and truth—by || cella to die. With its name the annals of England are as in- 


bh h despair of be- “ . . . 
Imost uninhabited marshes; nota single street of the im- | peldine the object for hive ee alenel Techy couples. timately linked as the history of Athens is with the Acropolis, 
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exaggerated his vices, until their garbled accounts almost convince us | 
that was a disgrace to our species—a drunkard, a debauchee, a | 
| cruel and relentless judge, & self-willed and blind tyrant. The Master 
Peter of the docks of Saardam was no ordinary man, When we con- 
sider the singular pesition in which, at an early age, he found himself, || 
we cannot bestow on him a measure of eulogium too high for his de- | 
serts. That his faults were neither few nor trifling, is undoubtedly | 
true; but, under the circumstances in which he was placod, we ques- | 
tion whether they did not, in some respects, aid him in working out | 
successfully the important projects which he had undertaken. An in- 
telloct less coarse then that of Peter would have shrunk from the al- 
| most hopeless task of influencing the inert mass of Russian ignorance ; | 
a physical frame of less iron mould would have sunk beneath the pro- 
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m and Coliseum with the fortunes of republican | France—these personages, one and all, are they not the very 
pot ah Rome. We may still occupyjthe same a0 in ||creatures of the soil—the indications, as well as the cause, of 
which the royal, and noble, and priestly, at intervals, during , their half-natural, half-artificial society — true au 
the last lustrum of centuries have stood—with Charles, pre- with the golden grasshoppers in their hair? That priest, 
paring, in the silence of his dungeon, to encounter his ap- who officiates at the altar, or saunters past you with e more I 
proaching doom—with Lady Jane Grey, the sweetest vicum sensual eye and better fed appearance than usually squares 
to the ambition of others that ever died by violent hands, a | with our notions of sacerdotal abstinence—the confiseur, who | 
young and beautiful offering to the Minotaur of an imperious | presents you with your purchased bonbons with ar air of con- 
nobility and a turbulent democracy—with Strafford, haughty | fidential politeness which would have softened the roughness 
and patrician in power, and casting no stigma on his name by || of Johnson and flattered the vanity of Chesterfield—that itin- | 
an unworthy depression ia adversity—with Essex, the self- | erant vender of toys and ribbons, who entreats your attention 
willed noble, the capricious favorite, the generous master, the | to his wares with a modest but insinuating earnestness, which 
friend and companion of Spenser—with Mary, when she closed | at least exhorts a gratified look from you if you are churlish 
on the scaffold a career that commenced under more than fes- | enough to pass on without acknowledging his request in any 
tal auspices (an eastern noon, with its soft lights and voluptu- | more substantial form—that fair modiste, who to your wife or 
ous odors, sinking in the clouds and storms of a tropical sun- | daughter (if you are favored with such blessings by Heaven) | 
set)—with Sidney, and More, and Russell, the champions of | unfolds the silken miracles of her certons with a delicacy, an 
a good cause in evil days, worthy disciples of the sages of old, | ease, a salient grace, a glibstrectic fluency, which are more | 





advance the interest of the species, and, like them, under a | ternal care, hitherto accust 


of Athens and overbore the decision of her judges, experi- | have gratified the palate of Lucullus or Apicius, with a glance 4 
encing an ungrateful return for their services, and falling at more than sufficient to recompense you for the reluctant franc 
last before the effect of a more deadly and steadfast jealousy _—these crowds in the cafés, in the theatres, in the Maisons de | 
than that which dictated the ostracism of Aristides, and prof- Jeu, in the Champ de Mars—the wit, the intellect, the genius, 
fered the fatal cup to Socrates. Such are the dramas of Eng- | the pleasure of Paris—moving figures, transacting a part and | 
lish history, revived by the objects areund us—true altars— | fulfilling a period—waves of human existence, brightening and / 
authentic temples to suffering innocence and avenged wrong. | breaking under the same glimpse of light—dim processions of 
A story of grief or joy, of good men rewarded by a late suc- tl life on a more comprehensive artas than any that d'Ypres’s | 
cess, or of guilt precipitated into a just catastrophe, is con- || loom ever covered with its dumb mimicry of earthly joy or, 
nected with every ‘buttress and coigne of vantage ;’ a legend | suffering—this great panorama, eternity in a state of transition | 
hangs on every half-defaced carving and quaint archway. As | —are they not indigenous, by the necessity of their nature, to 
we gaze, ‘ bold songs,’ which have traveled through four cen- the spot in which they are found? The air and heart of man | 
turies, ring around us, ‘such as an outlaw might have given | here act and react with perfect harmony on each other. In 
breath to inthe greenwood,’ devoted to the commemoration and I St. Petersburg there is no adaptation ef this kind ; every ching | 
illustration of other times—household gods, best accomplish- | is tranferred or réproduced—every thing, save its government, | 
ing their purpose of guarding the hearths and homes of Eng- | is at second hand: its manners are a revival of the etiquette | 
and by perpetuating the sentiments that long ago, in the midst | of the Bourbons—its literature is an imitation of foreign schools 
of peril and difficulty, contributed to shield from outward |—its music (which, however, appears to us worthy of all com- 
wrong the one, and to fill with manly thoughts and gentle | mendation) is an importation from La Scala, or the Académie 
‘humanities’ the other. With such associations continually | Reyale de Musique—its architecture, with a few exceptions 
moving above and around us, who can doubt that our country- |, designed by strangers, (and these in some instances are admira- 
men, as an equipoise between past and present, should catch | ble) is an admixture of styles without a sufficient reference to 
a devout thoughfulness of purpose, not always manifesting it- | climate or purpose—the domes and cupolas of the Bosphorus 
self on the surface of events, but seated deeply nevertheless | ogling, like triumphant coquettes, the demur tensi 

in the national heart, darkened by the images of action estab- | stucceed pilasters and plaster fnezes. 

iished in past cycles, and an attachment to the soil from which || The first point which strikes the stranger on his arrival at 
they have sprung—to the dwellings in which they have evoked | St. Petersburg is the predominance of the military over the 
the large charities of a mild and comprehensive faith—to the | civic dress. So numerous are the uniforms, from the plain, 
monuments which recall bygone times and color the influences | simple cleak of the subaltern in the line, to the showy coat 
of those in which they live—which no code of legislative en-| or tinseled jacket of the Cossack or Hulan, that we could 
actments, no measure of districts or distribution of bounda-| imagine that we were present in an extensive encampment 
ries, no mere grandeur of commercial enterprise, no amount rather than in the capital of a country, the emporium of its 
of immediate prosperity could create. | productions, and the seat of its government. In its streets 





pre of 


Nothing of this kind do we find in St. Petersburg; this ap- | you are constantly jostled by mustachoed heroes—not para- | 
peal from the eye to the imagination, from the palpable to | gens of perfection so far as the external gifis of nature are | 


the abstract, from the proximate tothe remote. For the past | concerned—whose swarthy complexions and stunted noses 
of Russian history we must seek not on the shores of the Neva, | continually remind you of the Tartar hordes of the Steppes, 
but beside the mosque-like churches and barbaric Kremlin of | save when a young Circassian, attired inthe dress of his native 


Moscow. country, gallops past, as elastic of movement and manly of | 
St. Petersburg is, in truth, destitute of every thing which || demeanor as though, instead of gracing the cortége of the | 
' 


might identify it as the capital of Russia. | Czar, he were prepared to do battle for the liberties of the 
Pass along the Boulevards of Paris, on a fine evening in| Caucasus. Nothing can inspire a stronger wish that the good | 
June or August; give yourself up, as a passive listener, a | cawse should prevail in the present struggle between these 
silent spectator, ‘all eye and ear, to the sights and sounds | fearless tribes and the Pico at worl power of the Russians, 
around ; permit the loftiest and most familiar associations to , than the contrast between the tawny aspects of the latter and 
confederate most harmeniously in your mind, nor, after fixing | the chivalrous beauty and graceful manhood of the former.— 
your eyes on the sunset illuminations of the towers of Notre | Surely the same Power which, for so many ages, prevented 
Dame, disdain a furtive glance on the wooden pillars ef the | the masses of Persia from occupying Sparta and Athens will 
guingettes at your feet—surre: der yourself wholly to the in- || not permit any permanent submission of these free mountain- || 
fluence of the season, and say if you could have spent such an cers to the advancing power of Nicholas. It is only necessary 
hour in any city of the world save Paris. It is not that the | to spend a few days in St. Petersburg to become convinced | 
air is balmy and that the heavens are clear, for further south, | that Russia is essentially a military people, relying on her | 
on the beach of Palermo or on the mole of Naples, you might || arms alone for her position in the scale of nations, and burried 
breathe a still kindlier atmosphere, and move under the light | forward by a necessity of progression to the establishment of | 
of a still serener sky; yet, though nature is as prodigal of her | a still increasing dominion. In the cafés every second person || 
gifts to Sicily as to France, and human mirth rises as readily |is an officer; and if, on an evening on which Taglioni performs || 


| 


this flushed and feverish excitement—this salient elasticity of | ingly in summoning back the danseuse are evident! | riosi i 

is ; lastic y Y more || riosity, or but ind in a drea 
spirit, so readily adapted to all tones, and breaking into a | familiar with the pommel of a sword than with the instruments | onal or Tomi Galews ice hills, and such other vision # 
chanson & boir, @ laugh at the drolleries of harlequin, or an | of peace and ween | civilization. On this point their en- | to thy imagi 


émeute atthe Porte St. Martin, with the same Protean ver- | thusiasm is unbou 


satility? il encore, summons is repeated after summons, till the ebject of | 
Walk in any direction within or without the barriers—listen | their congratulation, after innumerable acknowledgements of | 
to the mirth around you, whether it proceeds aon gape their favor, is at last permitted to rest from her labors. 
ence lips—stand in its shops or churches, France,| To England cial England—the country excel- 
of thas on nae hapa aa | lence of wharves and sptuning-founion, we tat toanty 
“ity, every g around you. groups, posed, previous to our residence in St. Petersburg, to assi 
Promenading slowly along, pausing at intervals to bandy a joke | the merit of being the nation most devoted to p pero 
Sedesh pon, tle ae ne asm ented inthe chai god, and had been accustomed to believe that nowhere in the 
Clad bw With the journal in his booths, encir- || world was the surrender of the higher qualities of the heart 
= by so many rows of faces—these venders of || and mind to a groveling object so complete as on the 
‘ruit and lemonade, the purveyors to the moderate en- || of London. And this is true, if we look at the chief 
Joyments of the middie and lower classes—that thoughtful cle of i of 











the commercial interests of a district or city, but shake with 
their nod the state of Europe, and are enabled to instiry,, 
over the heads of king and kaiser an ‘ imperium in imper; 
a power of keeping their guns silent in their arsenals, and 4 
preventing their banners from being unfurled on any mon 
dangerous field than a parade-ground—the Rothschilds, by. 
rings, and hoc genus omne, whose influence over the destinies 
of this quarter of the globe is greater than that of ANY sing 
monarch. This class of capitalists, however, can scar 
said to belong to London, but in the spirit of true 
are knit by a golden chain to every capital, 
selves alike at home before the Stadt 

and on the banks of the Thames. Nor do we allude to tj, 
upper class of merchants, to whom, from the summit imn 
diately above them—‘ the crowned rulers’ of the moneay 
world, the influence, al!-absorbing and insatiable, of which» 
have spoken, is transmitted, only narrowed in its scope, by 
unmitigated in its spirit. We speak of the bulk of shopker. 
who, by solemn meditation or serene fortitude, endeavored to | than sufficient to convince pat pny of your conjugal or pa-| ers, the denizens of the corners axd angles of the commer: 
to the sobriety of English | world, and the swart artisans, who, over the heat of furnacy, 
colder sky than that of Attica, and amid a people ef less sud- | life, that a special providence has conducted them to her jéton | or in the recesses of manufuctories, by sturdy labor or paties 
den though deeper emotion than those who crowded the streets | —that blooming grisette, who hands you an ice that would | skill earn a laborious livelihood. Follow the members of thy 
class along the streets of St. Petersburg with the laudaby 
determination of playing eaves-dropper, if you are acquainte, 
with their language, and you will in all probability find the; 
| conversatien directly, or at all events traveling through som 
remote orbit to the same centre, of money gained, or tw 
gained, or of some bargains made cunningly and success{y: 
Talk not of substantial shopkeeper or thriving tradesma ; 
the classic regions of Cheapside or Ludgate Hill, 
in the accumulation of a competence: within these 
the gostinoy-dvor which are now before us, tenanted by the 
bearded patriarchs, Plutus 1s worshiped with equal succes, 
and cunning infinitely greater. 
their wares; observe their servility as you enter—their de 
quious obeisance, as though they were overawed by ve 
presence—their officious anxiety to produce what may 
| your taste—the sharp eye gleaming with an evaricious he 
as you show symptoms of having hit upon your object 
close, bristling lips—the stark beard—and you have the mé& 
of a plebeian usurer, whom the Flemish painters would he 
fixed on their canvass side by side with the misers of Antwey. 
The attention ef the Russians to the service of religion, { 
one might form an opinion from the edifices dedicated to 5 
uses, is not infenor to that of any other country 
But unfortunately, as elsewhere, the 
his obligations too often, as soon as be has left the wails ¢ 
the church, satisfied that he has done enough, in his held 
adal visit to the altar, to redeem the villany or freud of u 
week. The Cazan Church is a noble building, inferior « 
course to St. Peter's or St. Paul's, but in many respects p+ 
sessing merits of a high order. 
we were deeply impressed by it. 
raise a solemn feeling—the open floors and sweeping cole 
nades, the imperfect light of the sacred candles, the clever! 
penetralia, the dim pictures, the 
priests, the kneeling figures, the solitary tomb,” and the stun 
| and tattered pennons drooping mournfully from the majex 
capitals of the granite pillars.t 
do these last leave in the mind! the eagles of the empire, ® 
triumphant emblems of dominion, which in their flight tt 
described an arch from France to Egypt, and had ruled & 
current of victorious battles at Jena and Austerlitz, Lodi a 
Marengo, the thunder-bearing birds that swooped with ime 
| rial wing over the pyramids, sinking at last in the storms ¢ 
f the contest had ennobled their low, # 
could have forgotten their fate ; but to know thet the sym’ 
of Napolean’s ambition and success did not yield to tet 
destiny in a field of ‘ locked lances ;’ the chivalry of the # 
ond Charlemagne arrayed against the tumultuous hordes ¢ 
the north; but (a prey to the avenging eleraents) were ¥™% 
from the hands of their vexillaié, ‘ faithful still in death, * 
a barbarous and cruel foe, (the standard of the tenth lent 
| gracing the ovation of the Hetman of the Cossacks,) is ent? 
to recall in tenfuld strength the bitter lessons of the instal" 

of fortune, of which history is but an extensive chronicle. 
Gentle reader, we have now ‘ broken ground.’ ar 

. ; . . ; a our prelections have been rather more severe than msy 
at > tales of the improvisatore as at the contortions of Scara- |, in the Sylphide or the Nymph of the Dastube, you should visit | the oe hilarity of thy disposition, but exert thy pete 
eae what other city, smong what other people, could we || the Opera House, bravos which resound on every side come | towards us, and we promise to wear our honors Jaughine’ 
hope to find this riotous exuberance of human enjoyment— || from bearded lips, and the hands which are used so unspar- || for the future. Till our budget is 


Watch them as you exzm 


On our first visit to its intene 
Every thing conspired 


uhral voices of & 


What a painful impress 


Northern lights, 


magination may seem in keeping with this frozen ref 
Cheer succeeds cheer, encore follows | in due time and with befitting care shall our future colloq”™ 
with thee be held. 


* The tomb of Kutuzoff is in this church. ; 
t These banners are in reality but a collection of ‘ shreds and pate 





Quietsess at Last—A bickering 
Manchester, were re@ently overheard in . 
the repentant Benedict exclaimed, “ I’m determined I'l! 
one quiet week with thee !” 
wilt thou get it?” said his taunting spouse, with thet ‘ 
weed which married ladies oe : 

, ; -getters—the ——_ thee a week after thou’ rt " was 
youth, with his shirt-collar thrown open, and hat a /a jeune |) over the Bourses, who regulate not only the petty details of der! ; 


how wilt thou get it !>* 
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LAMARTINE’S INVOCATION. 


ke with (Translated for the London Magazine.) 

natitere Txov who hast taught the minstrel of the mora 

ero To sing the heavenward song of opening day! 

and of Thou of whom Philomel’s sweet notes are born, 

More With all the soul that thrills her evening lay! 

#) Oe Who gav'st the voice that murmurs in the breeze, 

y sinel Breathes music o er the rivers and the woods, 

uree be Flows in the streamlet, whispers in the trees, 

vlicisn And sighs or thunders o'er the ocean floods! 

| them, To me, too, Mighty Father! hast thou given 

evden, An inward voice to tell thy wonders here— 

> tO the Louder than winds that sweep the vault of heaven, 
imme And purer far than visits mortal ear! 

‘che Men call it genius; grace ‘tis named above— 

pe, be Th» breath of Israel’s bards—though faint in me; 

pkers Yet, swelling in my breast where’er 1 move, 

merc Earth’s rudest sounds it turns to harmony! 

races But chiefly, Lord! thy murmured name doth thrill 

patien, Each chord that forms this instrument divine; 

of thi Sweet melodies my heart with rapture fill, 

udab’ And echo through my bosom, as a shrine 

Yr Yes, like a shrine where music's mightiest lays 

pee Are swelied and pealed, and echving rolled along ; 
= Shall! stone, oh Lord! and bronze resound thy praise, 

bv, Nor human hearts partake the lofty song ! 


maz 2 Ah, no; my God! ne holier sounds can rise 


ding a Up to thy sapphire throne 'mid incense wreathing ; 

hops d No tones more thrilling, though in simplest guise, 

y thee Than these mute harmonies within me breathing ! 

| 

an From the London Athenzum. 

it che ARCTIC LAND EXPEDITION. 

y y= Tue success of the expedition of Messrs. Dease and Sim 

ay a son, as narrated below, adds another wreath to Britannia’s 
us bes crown of true glory. We should not much exceed the truth 
tie if we were to assert that the shores of the New World have 
ie been surveyed entirely by the British ; but certain it is that its | 
d hen Arctie shores are, by right of discovery, all our own. Where, 
we in the annals of discovery, are to be found such touching ex- 
eae, § amples of enterprise, fortitude and perseverance as are offered 
toa to us in the narratives of Hearne, Franklin, and Parry—not 
p Cue to say any thing of Capt. Koss’s last voyage? A very small 
forse tract still remains to be explored, in order to complete the | 
aud 





deo nation of Mr. Dease’s expedition and the Strait of the Hecla 
of te and Fury. This might easily be acccomplishes, in one sum- 
nor a mer, by a party startung from the vicinity of Fort Reliance, or 


po Back's River; and we are happy to announce that the Hud- 

nena son's Bay Company, which has latterly shown itself no less 

red te discerning and liberal tha: fortunate in the prosecution of 

cae geographical discoveries, has resolved to continue its efforts, 

pvaind till we may beast of having made the complete circuit of con- | 
of te tinental America. 

— The following despatch was received on Saturday at the 


ae Hudson's Bay House : Fort Simpson, October 16, 1839. 

re. ie Honorable Sirse—We have the honor to report the comple- 
it bal tion of all the primary objects of the expedition—the entire 
ad te fulfilment of Governor Simpson's original instructions, under 
which it has been our good fortune to act, and something more 


outline of the northern coast of America, between the termi-| 





67° 40’, before it turns eff abruptly northward to the last- 
|| mentioned position. This vast sweep, of which but an incon- | 
siderable portion was seen by Mr. Simpson last year, is in- | 
dented  f an endless succession of minor beys, separated from | 
|| one r by long narrow projecting points of land, enclos- | 
|, ing an incalculable number of islands. 
| From this description it will be evident that our route was || 
\| an extremély intricate one, and the duties of the survey most /| 
harassing; but, whilst perplexed beyond measure in find- | 
i ing our way through these labyrinths, we derived great | 
} advantage from the pretection afforded by these islands | 

from the crushing force of the seaward ice, and the weather | 
was generally clear. 





In fact, the most serious detention | 
i] 
int that jutted out beyond the insu- | 
H chain. White Bear Point, as it was called, lies in latitude | 
|| 68° 7’ 85” N., longitnde 103° 36’ 45” W., variation 54° 45! | 
|| E. These bays and masses of islands present a distinct suc- | 
|| cession of geological features which can be best illustrated by || 
|| our series of specimens of the rucks that compose this wild 
|, and barren coast. Vestiges of Esquimaux, mostly old, were 
|| met with wherever we landed. They appear to subsist in | 
| single families, or very small parties, and to travel inland for | 
|, the deer hunt in the month of June, not returning to their 
'| sealing islands till the ice sets fast in October. A river twice 
|| the size of the Coppermine, which falls into the latitude 68° 
|| 2’ N., longitude 104° 15’ W., is much resorted to by reindeer 
|| and musk oxen in the summer season. 
| Finding the coast, as already remarked, trending northerly 
| from the bottom of the great bay, we expected nothing less || 
|| than to be carried round the Cape Felix of Capt. James Ross, || 
|| contrary to the conjecture hazarded by Mr. Simpson in his | 
| narrative of last year’s journey. On the evemng of the 10th | 
_ August, however, (at the point already given,) we suddenly | 
| opened a strait running in to the southward of east, where | 
| the rapid rush of the tide scarcely left a doubt of the existence | 
of an open sea leading to the mouth of Back’s Great Fish } 
iver. This strait is ten miles wide at either extremity, but |; 
contracts to three in the centre. Even that narrow channel | 
|, is much encreachedgupon by high shingle islands, but there is |, 
deep water in the middle througiout. 
\ The 12th of August was signalized by the most terrific 
| thunder storm we ever witnessed in these regions. Next day | 
|| it blew roughly from the westward, with a very dense cold fog, | 
but we ran rapidly south®ast, passed Point Richardson and | 
Point Ogle of Sir George Back, and continued on till the | 
darkness of the night and the increasing gale dreve us ashore | 
beyond Point Pechell. The storm shifted to the north-east, 
| and lasted till the 16th, when we directed our course with flags 
| flying to the Montreal Island. On its northern side our peo- 
ple guided by Mackey, soon found a deposite made among the | 
rocks by some of Sir George Back’s party, but as Mackay 
seemed to think, without that officer's knowledge. It con- | 
tained two bags of pemican and a quantity of cocoa and cho- | 
colate, all perfectly rotten, beside an old tin vasculum, and 
| two or three other trivial articles, of which we took possession || 
|| as memorials of our having breakfasted on the identical spot || 
H where the tent of our gallant though less successful precursor | 
i stood on his return from Point Ogle to the Great Fish River | 
| 


that very day five years before. l 
|| The arduous duty we had, in 1836, undertaken to perform, 


l sealed bottle, containing a sketch of our proceedings, and pos- 


session was taken of our extensive discoveries in the name of 
Victoria I., amidst the firing of guns, and the enthusiastic 
cheers of the whole party. 

From a limestone ridge, about a league inland, we obtained 
a view of some very remote blue land in the North-East quar 
ter, in all probability one of the Southern promontories of 
Boothia. Two considerable islands lay far in the offing, and 
others, high and distant, stretched from E. to E. N. E. 

Our view of the low main shore was confined to five miles 
in an Easterly direction, after which it appeared to turn off 
greatly tothe right. We could, therefore, scarcely doubt our 
having arrived at that large gulf uniformly described by the 
Esquimaux as containing many islands, and with numerous in- 
dentations stretching Southward till it approaches within forty 
miles of Repulse and Weger Bays. The exploration of such 
a gulf, which was the main object of the Terror’s ill-starred 
voyage, would necessarily demard the whole time and ener- 
gies of another expedition, having a starting or retreating 
pone much nearer to the scene of operations than Great Bear 

ake; and it was quite evident te us that any further fool- 
hardy perseverance could only lead to the loss of the great 
object already atteined, together with that of the whole party. 
We must here be allowed to express our admiration of Sir 
John Ross’s extraordinary escape from this neighborhood, after 
the protracted endurance of our ships, unparalleled in Arctic 
story. The mouth of the stream, which bounded the last 
career of our admirable little boats, and reeeived their name, 
lies in lat. 68° 28’ 27’ N. long. 97° 3’ W.; variation of the 
compass, 16° 20’ W. The strong wind that had forbidden 
our advance, gave wings to our retreat. 


The same night, the 20th of August, we landed once more 


| at Cape Britannia, and next morning we crossed the inlet 


direct to Point Pechell, with a heavy sea. On the 22d we 
explored a long narrow bay on the West side of Point Ogle, 
which extends to the 68th parallel of latitude. The North 
wind blew roughly, with sharp frost, and the next day we got 
no further than Point Richardson. Thence we crossed over 
on the 24th, to what had from the continent appeared like two 
islands, but which we rightly conjectured to form part of the 
Southern shore of Boothia, or, to speak with greater preci- 
sion, of that land on which stands Cape Felix of Capt. James 

»8. This shore we had the satisfaction of tracing for about 
sixty miles till it turned up to the North, in lat. 68° 41’ 16” 
N., lon. 98° 22’ W. Only fifty-seven miles from Ross’s Pillar 
the dip of the needle was 89° 28’ 45” N., the magnetic pole 
bearing N. N. E., distance ninety miles. The variation, as 
shown by the azimuth compass and the horizontal needle, was 
45° E. The objects seen on this coast are easily enumerated— 
a low uninteresting limestone tract, abounding nevertheless in 
reindeer, musk oxen, and old native encampments. To the 
Westward a good deal of ice appeared, and vast numbers of 
snow-geese passed high over head in long triangular flights, 
bound for milder skies. 

While engaged in taking observations, our men constructed 
another durable memorial of our discoveries, which was sa- 
luted in the usual manner. Then recrossing the strait on the 
25th, we resumed for some time our outward route, only keep- 
ing more along the seaward verge of the islands, so as to shape 
a straighter course. 


|| was thus fully accomplished; and the length and difficulty of The weather, from being threatening and unsettied, soon 


| the route back to the Cop 


cmine would have amply justified | became unequivocally severe. 








On the 29th of August, a 


dio ; - : || our immediate return. e had all suffered more or less from || snow-storm began, that lasted seven days, during four days of 
ine BS —though, as we plainly told your Honors last winter, it was | the want of fuel, and the deprivation of warm food, and the | which we were fixed toa single spot by the violence of the N. 
ms ¢ quite out of the question to think of reaching the Strait of the || prospects grew more cheerless asthe cold weather stole on» W. gales; while the frost was so keen, that the pools among 
mw Fury and Hecla from the Coppermine River. | apace ; but having already ascertained the separation of Boo- | the recks on which we lay became solid enough to bear up a 
ms On the 22d of June, we descended that impetuous stream | thia from the American continent, on the western side of the || man. A more moderate interval succeeded this fiere out- 
tre: to the Bloody Fall, where we remained until the 28th. This | Great Fish River, we determined not to desist till we had set- || break. Quitting the continent again, at the large river already 
, we interval was employed by Mr. Simpson in exploring Richard- |) tled its relation thereto on the eastern sidealso. A fog which | mentioned, we struck N. N. W., for an extensive island, twen- 
les d son's River, discovered in 1838, which discharges itself, as | come on dispersed toward evening, and unfolded a full view || ty-two miles off, which we coasted N. W. for twenty miles ; 
xTUN, we then supposed, into the bottom of Back's Inlet in latitude | of the picturesque shores of the estuary. Far to the south- | and, shortly before sunset, on the 6th of September, stood out 
b,’ bv 67° 53’ 57" N., longitude 115° 56° W. A party of about | ward Victoria Headland stood forth so clearly defined, that | from thence due N. for the nearest point of Victoria Land, 
lec thirty Esquimaux were encamped there, all of whom fled pre- || we instantly recognized it by Sir George Back's exquisite || which proved equally distant. We have never seen any thing 
noogt cipitately to the hills except one family, whose tent was placed | drawing. Cape Beaufort we almost seemed to touch, and | more brilliant than the phosphoric gleaming of the waves when 
pbaty on an island in the stream. With these last a communication || with the telescope we were able to discern a continuous line | darkness set in. The boats seemed to cleave a flood of mol- 
e. was opened, through our interpreter, Ooligbuck ; but the circle |) of high land as far round as north-east, about two points more || ten silver; end the spray, dashed from their bows before the 
therts of their little lives being confined to Beren’s Isles and the bor- || northerly than Cape Hay, the extreme eastern point seen by | freesh breeze, fell back like showers of diamonds into the 
y sat ders of Richardson's River, they had no information to impart || Sir George Back. || deep. It was acold night, and when we at last made the 
pent of any value. The traverse to the farthest visible land occupied six hours’ | land, cliffs, faced with eternal ice, obliged us to run on for 
ping On the 3d of July, the first slight — occurred in the || unremitting labor at the oar, and the sun was rising on the || a couple of leagues before we could take the shore with safety. 
hy co sea ice, of which we took instant advantage; but our first) 17th, when we scaled the bluff and singularly shaped Rocky || The coast of Victoria Land, which we explored for upw ards 
fits week's journey did not exceed twenty miles, and it was the || Cape, to which our course had been directed. It stands in | of 150 miles, is incomparably the boldest we have met with in 
ne 18th, atter sad work, before we could attain Cape Barrow. || lat. 68° 3 56”, N., lon. 94° 35 W. The azimuth compass, | these seas. Often, near the shore, no bottom could be found 
rg, From its rocky hifghts we beheld with equal surprise and de-|) by Jones, settled exactly in the true meridian, and agreed with || with thirty-five fathoms of line; and the cerulean blue color 
ques light the wide extent of Coronation Gulf partially open, || two others, by the same maker, placed on the ground. From || of the water ev where indicated a profound depth. There 
AC. whereas leng after the same date in 1838 the whole party || oar proximity to the magnetic pole, the compass had latterly || are several noble bays, the largest of which, N. v. of Cape 
might have crossed it on foot. At midnight on the 20th, we|| been of little or no use; but this was of less consequence, as || Alexander, is 20° 40’ N. the highest latitude of this voyage. 
be landed at Cape Franklin, just one month earlier than Mr.|| the astronomical observations were very frequent. The dip | At length we reached the extreme point seen by Mr. Simpson 
Simpson's arrival there on his pedestrian journey of the year|| of the needle, which at Thunder Cove, (12th August) was || from Cape Franklin in 1838, where the coast of this large 
before. A violent easterly gale arrested our progress for the || 89° 29’ 35’, had here decreased to 89° 16’ 40 N. This | country Sas again te tend Northward of West, Cape Bar- 
| row lying by computation S. S. W., distant fifty miles. On 





nest next four days, on the 27th and 28th we encountered great) 


1S peril in doubling Cape Alexander amidst very heavy drifting | 
Ice. 

' bow _ From Cape Alexander, situated in latitude 68° 56’ N., lon- 

— gitude 106° 40’ W., to another remarkable point in latitude 


68° 33’ N., longitude 98° 10’ W., the Arctic coast may be com- 
Prised in one spacious bay, stretching as far south as latitude 





bold promontory, where we lay wind-bound till the 19th, was 
| named Cape Britannia, in remembrance of our glorious coun- 
| try. On the beetling rock that sheltered our encampment 
from the sea, and forms the most conspicuous object on all 
this of the coast, we erected a conical pile of ponderous 
stones, 14 feet high, that, if not pulled down by the natives, 





may defy the rage of a thousand storms. In it was placed a 


the 10th of September we crossed this magnifieent strait, with 
a strong E. S. E., er side-wind, and & rough sea, in which our 
| gallant boats, old and worn out as they were, acquitted them- 
| selves beyond our most sanguine Our return from 
| Cape Barrow was miserably retarded by furious N. W. wind 
severe stress of weather. Winter permanently set in on 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 





SEE 


the 15th of September; and next day, to the undisguised joy 
of the whole party, we reéntered Coppermine River, after by i 
far the longest voyage ever performed on the Polar Sea.— | 
Leaving one of our little craft, together with the remains of | 
the pemican (which through age and long exposure was be- | 
come quite mouldy,) and various other articles, as a prize to | 
the first Esquimaux who may visit the Bloody Fall, we ascended | 
the river with our double crew in four days, abandoned our | 
tents, and every thing but absolute necessaries, crossed the 
barren grounds up to the knees in snow, having unluckily left | 
our snow-shoes on the coast, and safely reached Fort Confi- 
dence at dusk on the 24th. The fisheries had failed sooner 
than ever, and we had good reason to congratulate ourselves 
on not being doomed to pass a third winter within the Arctic 
Circle. 

After settling with the Indians, liberally rewarding the most 
deserving, and supplying all with ammunition gratuitously, 
we took our departure on the evening of the 26th, in two in- 
land batteaux: one belonging to the expedition, the other | 
eame from Fort Simpson, sixteen days before our arrival. 

Our passage of Great Bear Lake was most boisterous and , 
inclement. In crossing the body of the Lake, and other con- || 
siderable traverses, our boats, with every thing in them, and | 
even the very clothes on our backs became converted into 
shapeless masses and concretions of ice. It was high time | 
for us to escape from Great Bear Lake, for the temperature, || 
which was at 4 deg. below zero, when we landed at the head 
of the river, on the 4th ef October, fell 10 deg. lower in the 
course of the night, and the next night we descended the rapid |, 
stream in the very midst of the driving ice. On entering the | 
Mackenzie, we experienced a temporary mitigation of this 
excessive cold; but we should certainly have stuck fast above 
Fort Norman, had not the Northern gales again rose in their 
strength, and while they shattered and dispersed the rapidly | 
forming ice, enabled us to stem the current under close-reefed 
sails. At noon, on the 10th of October, after forcing our way, 
with no small risk, through the torrent of ice forced out by the 
rivers of the mountains, we reached this place, (Fort Simp- | 
son,) and were cordially welcomed by our valuable friend, 
Chief Trader M’Pherson, who had for some time given up | 
all hopes of our arrival. 

Most of our people are still afflicted with acute pains and 
swellings in the limbs, caused by cold and exposure ; and we | 
are assured by Mr. M’Phersrn, that he has never known or | 
heard of so early and or vigorous 2 commencement of winter | 
in Mackenzie's River. On the other hand, so fine a spring | 
as that of 1839, seldom visits these frozen regions; and to this 
favoring circumstance, under Providence, ought our signal 
success to be partly ascribed. 

October 30.—The state of the ice at length enables us todes- | 
patch couriers to Slave Lake. In the meantime Gov. Simp- | 
son’s highly valued letter of the 17th of June, which unfor- | 
tunately missed us in our way hither, has cast up over land. 
We rejoice in liaving anticipated the Russian expedition, and 
secured to our country and the Company the indisputable honor | 
of discovering the North-West Passage, which has been an 
object of search to all maritime nations for three centuries. 
When our expedition was planned at Norway-house in 1836, | 
is was confidently expected that Sir George Back would have 
achieved the survey of the Gulf of Boothia with the Terror’s 
boats, and that our meeting at the mouth of tha Great Fish 
River would have left no blank in the geography of Northern 
America. That officer’s failure, the exhaustion of our men 
and meens, and the necessity of a new wintering ground, ren- 
der a new expedition indispensable for the examination of the 
Gulf of Boothia, the circuit of which to the Strait of the Fury 
and Heela, according to the Esquimaux accounts, cannot be | 
less than 400 or 500 miles. It only remains for us to recom- | 
mend to your approbation the plan proposed by Mr. Simpson | 
to perfect this interesting service; which as he had no wish to | 
avail himself of the leave of absence granted, he is prepared | 
to follow up whenever the limited means required are placed | 
at his disposal. ‘ t 

We have the honor to be your most obedient humble ser- | 
vants, Peter W. Dease, 

Tnomas Simpson. 
To the Governor, Deputy-Governor, and Committee of the | 

Hudson's Bay Co. London. | 

I 

Mittox.—The literary fate of Milton was remarkable. His | 
genius was castrated alike by the monarchical and the repub- | 
lican government. The royal licenser mn several pass- | 
ages from Milton’s history, in which Milton palate Go i 
superstition, the pride, and the cunning of the Saxon Monks, | 
which the sagacious licenser applied to Charles the II. and | 
the bishops. But Milton had before suffered as merciless a_ 
mutilation from his old friends the republicans, who suppressed | 
a bold picture, taken from life, which he had introduced into || 
his History of the Long Parliament and Assembly of Divines. | 
Milton gave the unlicensed to the Earl of Anglesea, , 
a literary nobleman, the editor of ‘ Whitelock’s Memorials ;’ 
and the castrated passage, which could not be licensed in| 
1670, was received with peculiar interest when separately 
published in 1681. If there be found in an author’s book one 
aa — sevigrens edge, wieered in the hight of zeal, not | 

° ow ’pit humor j > ; 
pardon him hele ae their own, they will not 














BY CHARLES SPRAGUE. 
Peace to the mingling dead! 
Beneath the turf we tread, 
Chief, Pilgrim, Patriot sleep. 
All gone! how changed! and yet the same 
As when Faith's herald bark first came 
In sorrow o’er the deep. 
Still from his noenday ight, 
The sun looks down in light ; 
Along the trackless realms of space, 
The stars still run their midnight race ; 
The same green valleys smile, the same rough shore 
Still echoes to the same wild ocean’s roar;— 
But where the bristling night-wolf sprang 
Upon his startled prey, 
Where the fierce Indian’s war-cry rang 
Through many a bloody fray, 
And where the stern old Pilgrim prayed 
In solitude and gloom, 
Where the bold Patriot drew his blade, 
And dared a patriot’s deom— 
Behold! in Liberty's unclouded blaze 
We lift our heads, a race of other days. 


All gone! the wild beast’s lair is trodden out ; 
Proud temples stand in beauty there ; 
Our children raise their merry t 
Where once the death-whoop vexed the air. 
The Pilgrim—seek yon ancient place of graves, 
Beneath that chapel’s holy shade ; 
Ask, where the breeze the long grass waves, 
Who, who within that spot are laid : 
The Patriot—go, to Fame’s proud mount repair; 
The tardy pile, slow rising there, 
With tongueless eloquence shall tell 
Of them who for their country fell. 


All gone! ‘tis ours, the goodly land. 

Look round—the heritage behold ; 

Go forth—upon the mountains stand ; 
Then, if ye can, be cold. 

See living vales by living waters blessed ; 
Their wealth see Earth's dark caverns yield ; 
See Ocean roll, in glory dressed, 

For all a treasure, and round all a shield : 
Hark to the shouts of praise 
Rejoicing millions raise ; 

Gaze on the spires that rise, 
To point them to the skies, 
Unfearing and unfeared ; 
Then, if ye can, oh, then forget 
To whom ye owe the sacred debt— 
The Pilgrim race revered! 
The men who set Faith's burning lights 
Upon these everlasting hights, 

To guide their children through the years of time; 
The men that clorious law who taught, 
Unshrinking liberty of thought, 

And roused the nations with the truth sublime. 


Descendants of a twice-recorded race! 

Leng may ye here your lofty lineage grace. 
’T is not for you home's tender tie 

To rend, and brave the waste of waves ; 
'T is not for you to rouse and die, 
Or yield and live a line of slaves. 

The deeds of danger and of death are done: 
Upheld by inward power alone, 
Unhonored by the world’s loud tongue, 

'T is yours to do unknown, 
And then to die unsung. 
To other days, to other men belong 
The seer plaudit and the poet's song ; 
snough for glory has been wrought; 
By you be humbler praises sought ; 
In peace and truth Life's journey run, 
And keep unsullied what your Fathers won. 


Take then my prayer, ye dwellers of this apot ! 
Be yours a noiseless and a guiltless lot. 
I plead not that ye bask 
In the rank beams of vulgar fame ; 
To light your steps I ask 
A purer and a holier flame. 
No bloated growth I supplicate for you, 
No pining muttitude, no pered few ; 
’T is not alone to coffer gold, 
Nor spreading borders to behold ; 
'T is not fast-swelling crowds to win, 
The refuse-ranks of want and sin. 
This be the kind decree : 
Be ye by goodness crowned ; 
Revered, though not renowned ; 
Poor, if Heaven will, but Free ! 
Free from the tyrants of the hour, 
The clans of wealth, the clans of power, 


’ The thet foods within, -_ 
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So, when our children turn the page, 

To ask what triumphs marked our age— 

What we achieved to challenge praise, 
Through the long line of future days— 

| This let them read, and hence instruction draw: 

{| ** Here were the Many blessed, 

\ Here found the virtues rest, 

i| Faith linked with Love, and Liberty with Law; 

i Here Ind to comfort led ; 

| Her book of light here Learning spread ; 

| Here the warm heart of Yout 

Was wooed to Temperance and to Truth; 

| Here hoary Age was found, 

i By Wisdom and by Reverence crowned. 

| 





No great but guilty Fame 
| Here kindled Pride, that should have kindled Shame; 
\ These chose the better, happier part, 
That poured its sunlight o’er the heart, 

| That crowned their homes with peace and health, 
i And weighed Heaven's smile beyond Earth's wealth; 
i Far from the thorny paths of strife 
They stood, a living lesson to their race, 

Rich in the charities of life, 
Man in his strength, and Woman in her grace ; 
In purity and love THEIR pilgrim road they trod, — [God.” 
And when they served their neighbor, felt they served their 


This be our story then, in that far day 
When others come their kindred debt to pay: 
In that far day ?—Q@h! what shall be 
In this dominion of the free 
When we and ours have rendered up our trust, 
And men unborn shall tread above our dust? 
} Oh! what shall be ’—He, He alone, 
j The dread response can make, 
Who sitteth on the only throne 
That Time shall never shake ; 
} Before whose all-beholding eyes 
Ages sweep on, and empires sink and rise. 
Then let the song to Him begun, 
To Him in reverence end : 
Look down in love, Eternal One, 
And Thy good cause defend ; 
Here, late and long, put forth Thy hand, 
To evard and guide the Pilgrims’ land ! 
_- I 
Stowr.—Stowe, the clebrated historian, devoted his life 
and exhausted his patrimony in the study of English antiqu- 
|, ties; he traveled on foot throughout the kingdom, inspecting 
all the monuments of antiquity, and rescuing what he could 
from the dispersed libraries of the monasteries. His stuper 
dous collections, in his hand-writing, still exist, to provoke 
the feeble industry of literary loiterers. He felt through life 
the enthusiasm of study; and seated in his monkish library, 
|, associating with the dead more than the living, be was stills 
student of taste; for Spenser the poet visited the library of 
| Stowe, and the first good edition of Chaucer was made so 
| cheifly by the labors of our author. Late in life, worn out by 
‘study and the cares of poverty, neglected by that proud me 
tropolis of which he had been the historian, his good humor 
did not desert him; for being afflicted with sharp pains in his 
| aged feet, he observed that his affliction lay in that part which 
formerly he had made so much use of. Many a mile had be 
wandered, many a pound had he yielded, for these treasures 
of antiquity which had exhausted his fortune, and with which 
| he bad formed great works of utility. It was in his eightieth 
| year that Stowe at length received a public acknowledgement 
of his services, which will appear to us of a very extraordinary 
nature. He was so reduced in his circumstances that he pe 
titioned James I. for a license to collect alms for himself! 
| ‘a8. recompense for his labor and travel of forty-fire yeart, 
| in setting forth the Chronicle of England, and cight ycort 
| taken up in the survey of the cities of London and Wet 
| minster, toward his relief, now in his old ege ; having left his 
| former means of living, and only employed himself fer the st- 
vice and good of his country.” Locers patent under the 
| great seal were granted. After a penurious commendaties 
| of Stowe’s labors, he is permitted ‘ to gather the benevolence 
of well-dis people within this realm of England ; to ask, 
gather, and take the alms of all our loving subjects.” These 
letters patent were to be published by the clergy from their 
pulpits. They produced so little that they were renewed for 
another twelvemonth. One entire parish in the city contrib 
uted seven shillings and sixpence! Such, then, was the p 
tronage received by Stowe, to be a licensed beggar througbot 
the kingdom for one twelvemonth! Such was the public re 
muneration of a man who had been useful to his nation, bet 
not to himself. 


| 
| 
| 


— 

Borsz.—Samuel Boyse, author of ‘ The nays @ poem, 
was a fag author, and, at one time, employed by Mr. Ogle 
translate some of Chaucer's tales into a vol onglish, which 
he did, with great spirit, at the rate of three- a line for 
his trouble. Poor wore a blanket, because he was der 





coarse, cold scorners of their God ; 
Free from the taint of sin, 


titute of breeches ; and was, at Inst, found famished to death 
with a pen in his hand. 


—_———== 
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” Masel Bankrupt Law.—If there be one topic of public in- | have been fully tested. But, if a law authonzing the seizure 
terest on which the People of the United States, so far as they | and conversion of the property of a non-fulfilling and sehaathdes| 


have canvassed it, may be deemed fully agreed, we believe debtor for the benefit ef his creditors is to pass at all, we can | 


that topic is the proposed General Bankrupt Law. From all | perceive no sufficient reason for exempting Banks from its 
parts of the Union petitions are pouring in upon Congress pray- |) operation. There are doubtless high considerations of policy 

ing that body toexert its Constitutional authority for the relief | and public safety adverse to subjecting the State institutions | 
of unfortunate debtora—none, or next to none, of an opposite | to the peremptory control of the Federal Government, as was | 
character. And yet we greatly fear that no efficient action | well urged by Mr. Van Buren in his Senate Speech in 1837 ; | 
will be had—no action calculated to afford the relief so earnest- | hut they do not to our mind outweigh the fundamental objec- | 
ly desired—so anxiously expected. | 


It seems impossible that any important question should be | for individuals and another for Corporations. We believe the 





discussed in Congress without being thrown at once into the | bill reported by the majority of the Judiciary Committee || the chief Speakers. 


the dizzy and dangerous whirlpool of political contention. | (1 ying provision for consenting Bankrupts only) is the very | 
Here is a simple prayer for relief, from and on behalf of balf | 1.4¢ which could be enacted under existing circumstances ; if 
« million citizens of the United States, and indirectly of many | compulsory Bankruptcies are to be provided for, we say, Do f 
millions more. The general prayer states that this half mil-| not except Corporations; and to the friends of a Bankrupt. 
lion of citizens, including a large portion of the most active, || Law in Congress we would add, Do not be frightened out of | 


energetic, intelligent and enterprising in the land, have been | the bill by any obnoxious provisions which may be forced into | 


s reduced by the revulsions and disasters of the last three or | jt; take any thing rather than nothing. Whatever objection- | 


four years toa state of hopeless insolvency. They have bought | able features the act now passed may will surely be , 
lands, houses, and other reel property at prices which were | rescinded hereafter; but for the passage of any act on the 





only, may receive the sanction of Congress and become a law, | 
leaving the creation of more thorough remedies for creditors H Col. Richard M. Johnson for Vice President on the ticket 
to @ more auspicious season, after the effect of the other shall | with Mr. Van Buren. They then nominated the following 


= unreasonable one ? 


deemed reasonable at the time ; but the rapid and vast decline | 
of all prices has brought the money value of their purchases 
below the mortgages left on them ; and after applying all their | 


available means to the satisfaction of the sellers’ claims, much | 


of the property has already reverted to the original owners, | 


and the remainder must inevitably do so, not merely stripping 
the unfurtunate buyers of all they had, but leaving them over- 
whelmed with debts which they can have no hope of discharg- 
ing. They represent that no probable advantage can accrue to 
their creditors or others from keeping this mountain of in- 
debtedness suspended over their hesds; and that the only ef- 


fect of such a course will be the prevention or frustration of 


any efforts they may make to maintain their families, to | 


overcome the difficulties under which they now labor, and be- 


come once more useful and active members of the community. | 


They represent that they are now circumscribed in their sphere 
of action by a cordon of sheriffs and jails which await them 
on the farther bank of each adjacent river, and in some cases 


f incarcerate them at home. They can have no inducement to 


strive or toil, because they cannot hope to enjoy the fruits of 
their labor; while the wasteful process of snatching it from 
them inopportunely and converting it to the use of others | 
through the agency of sheriffs, courts and lawyers, forbids all 
hope that it will ever satisfy their indebtedness or sensibly 
benefit their creditors. They ask, therefore, that they be per- 
mitted to surrender whatever they may have, to be fairly ap- 
portioned among those they owe, and that they then be dis- 
charged from the ‘legal obligation of their indebtedness and 
permitted to commence the world anew.—Is their request an \ 
Would not a compliance contribute vastly | 
to relieve the community from the embarrassments under | 
which it now labors, and to the restoration of commercial ac- 
tivity and prosperity ? 
But a difficulty is interposed at the outset. Messrs. Wall, 
Strange, Hubbard, Benton, and others contend that no Bank- |! 
rupt Law can properly be passed which shall contemplate | 
only the case of insolyents who voluntarily require the appli- ] 
cation of its provision in their several cases; but any law | 
passed on the subject must provide more ceztain and summary 
remedies for creditors as well as relicf to debtors, They in- I 
sist that it shall operate to compel the immediate and rigorous 
transmutation of the property of any debtor who refuses to || 
pay as he has contracted into the means of satisfying the de- i 
mands of his creditor or creditors, as well as to relieve the | 
debtor who surrenders his all from farther embarrasament.— ! 


| subject there can hardly be a more favorable time than the 
present. 
| Vermont.—A State Convention of the supporters of Mr. | 
on Wednesday the 20th inst. The attendance was numerous 
and respectable. Hon. Jonathan Jenness of Topsham was | 
chosen President. Richard M. Johnson was adopted as the | 
candidate for the Vice Presidency. 
State Officers was nominated : 


Governor....Pavut Diciixcua,, jr. of Waterbury. 
Lieut. Gor. ..Epwarp D. Barser, of Middlebury. 
Treasurer...Daxizt Batpwis, of Montpelier. 
Senatorial ) .Corxevivs P. Vax Viss, of Burlington. 
Electors... ; »Witiias C. Brapter, of Westminster. 


This ticket combines much ability and character. Mr. Dil- | 
lingham has been a leading Member of the House for some | 
two or three years past, and an especial chempion of ‘ Bank 
Reform.’ Mr. Barber was a prominent Anti-Mason through- 
out the existence of that party, has since been a leading Aboli- 
tionist, and is now, if we mistake not, an officer of the State | 
Anti-Slavery Society. He will naturally drew some extrane- 
ous strength to the ticket. Mr. Baldwin has been run for 
Treasurer by the party for some years. 

A great Harrison Meeting was held at Shoreham, Addison 
County, last week. Gov; Jennison presided. It was only a 
Meeting of the Whigs of a few neighboring towns, but it is 
said that 2,000 voters were in attendance. 

There will be a warm contest in Vermont in September, and | 
probably a heavier vote than ever before, but the result is not | 
doubtful. 

New-Hampsnire.—The Governor and Council of this State 


have counted the votes cast in March for Governor. The ag- 
gregate in the several Districts are as follows : 





—_—_ |! 


Van Buren’s policy and reélestion assembled at Woodstock |, 


The following ticket for || 


' Julius C. Alford, 


LS 
New-Jenszy.—The friends of the National Administration 
recently held a Convention at Trenton, and agreed to support 


tieket for next Congress : 
Puitemon Dicxerson,............+ Passaic Co. 


I, Somerset ; 
ONE OS Ee Monmouth ; 
Wittuam R. Cook,.....0++.+0.++++Gloucester ; 
lg er Salem ; 


Puingas B. Kennepy,....+++++++++ Warren. 
This is their old ticket, consisting of the Members now 
sitting, with the addition of the last named, in place of Rev. 
Manning Force, who did not desire a renomination. As s 


|| tion which must ever exist to the enactment of one set of laws | whole, it is a strong ticket. 


Hon. Gerrit D. Wall and Richard P. Thompson, Esq. were 





Pexnsytvaxta.—The House of Representatives of this 
State passed on Tuesday a bill making appropriations for In- 
ternal Improvements to an amount rather exceeding $3,000,- 
000. We believe $600,000 is to be applied to the Erie Ex- 
tension, an equal amount to the North Branch, &c. &. The 
bill requires the United States Bank to lend the State 
$4,000,000 at 4 per cent (as is stipulated by her charter, ) for 
the above purposes, and to pay interest on the existing debt 
under the penalty of a forfeiture of her corporate privileges. 
The professing Anti-Bank men voted for this provision, and 
it was carried by a party vote—54 to 34. So the other Banks 
are not to be required to loan any thing, and the ‘ Monster’ 
must take the whole load, which is rather a heavy one. The 
propriety of imposing a State Tax is to be an after considera- 
tien ; and perhaps a bill compelling an early Resumption will 
yet be passed. 





Georaia.—The general determination of the ‘State Rights’ 
party of this State to abandon their isolated position and unite 
with the Whigs of other States in the support of Gen. Harri- 
son, has opened the ball in good earnest, and a most animated 


|| canvass may now be expected. The lines are being plainly 
|| drawn on the new platform; and, while the ‘State Rights’ 


men admit that they will lose a goodly number of their leaders, 
who now follow Mr. Calhoun, they assert that they will gain 
in ‘ rank and file’ more than enough to counterbalance this.— 
Thus, in Bibb County they estimate their loss at twelve, and 
their gain at one hundred and fifty—the former men of note ; 
the latter good voters merely. October will test these cal- 
culations. 

The present ‘State Rights’ Delegation in Congress (the 


|, House) have all taken sides, as follows : 


For Gen. Harrison: For Mr. Van Buren: 

Wm. C. Dawson, Thomas B. King, Edward J. Black, 

Eugenius A. Nisbet, Mark A. Ceoper, 
R. W. Habersham, Lot Warren. Walter T. Colquitt. 
The ‘ State Rights’ party will soon assemble in Convention 
to nominate for the October and November Elections. They 
will be likely to renominate the six Harrison men aforesaid, 
with a Harrison Electorel Ticket, though perhaps not with 
entire unanimity. The Van Buren Congress Ticket was nomi- 
nated last winter, but we notice intimations that room will be 


|| made upon it for Messrs. Black, Colquitt and Cooper afore- 


Districts. Van Buren. Harrison. Scat. || said, if they wish it. 
I. James Pickering. .. 1360 a — ee — 17) Acali for a Harrison meeting at Savannah recenily ap- 
rei 2345 Willi Mecses . 
nL David ry Grey e308 Smal. M. Richardeon. 1699 12 peared, signed by 170 voters, with John MacPherson Berrien 
IV. Peter Renton...... 2240 George Kent ...... 1555 12) at their head. This was answered by a call for a Van Buren 
V. George Nutter..... 2438 Andrew Pierce ....2283 12 : ; : 
VI. John Comerford -+-2787 Daniel Hoit........ 17032 meeting, signed by 588 persons. Savannah ae 
VII Perley Foster.....2238 Daniel Adams.....2467 12 (Chatham) have always have been strongholds of t nion 
VIII. Abraham Brown, ..3037 Luther Farley..... 1013 44) " 
Fee ea oe TOOK “*t2a0 gs || Maj. Joel Crawford, brother of the Inte Hon. William H. 
XI. Converse Goodhue .2661 Timothy Kenrick...1817 7 | Crawford, has taken ground for Harrison. He has been a 
XII. James A. Johnson.3610 Joseph Bell........ 1564 55)| leader of the ‘State Rights’ party. Gov. Geo. M. Troup is 


Total... 0. sseeee0.- 29,161 
Van Buren majority.......+++++9,230 


19,931 241 \ reported to have declared for Harrison, but we have net seen 


| the report confirmed. Col. John H. Howard of Richmond, 


" A m1 ts 
Some of them, indeed, avow frankly their hostility to any | Coxnecticut.—The friends of the National Administra-|| a leading ‘State Rights’ man, has declared for Van Buren. 


Bankrupt Law, bat all insist that it shall be made to operate || 


both ways, if at all. And, as n natural if not necessary con- | 


tion in Connecticut held a Convention at New-Haven on Wed- 
nesday of last week, and nomiyated the following persons for 


sequence, they insist that its provisions shall be so shaped as 1 Electors of President, viz : 
to bring Corporations within its purview, and enable the Fed- | Isaac Toucey, 

Ralph J. Ingersoll, 

Asa Child, 


eral Government to wind up the Banks of any State when they | 
refuse to fulfil promptly their engagements. | 

The subject is one environed with difficulties. We could} 
wish that the bill reported by a majority of the Judiciary Com- 


Thomas T. Whittlesey, 
This is a great ticket. 


been Members of Congress. 


| 
Chauncey F. Cleveland, { 
| 


Origen S. Seymour, 


Samuel Ingham, 
Alonzo W. Birge. 


——— —_ 
Frortpa.—The East Florida papers advocate a division of 


} 


|| that Territory, so that two States shall ultimately be formed 


| from it. There is another project agitated—the addition of « 
| part of the Territory to Alabama. Probably nothing will be 


| done with regard to the subject at Washington this winter. 


Four at least of the candidates have] 





Nashua, N. H. according to & census just taken, has a pop- 
ulation of 5,950—2,266 males and 3,693 females. 
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Twenty-Sirth Congress. 








_—_——— 
In the Senate, a joint resolution was introduced by Mr,|} Natchez.—The Natchez papers contain some further par. 
tit : Henderson to authorize the loan of public money now in Bank | ticulars respecting the late calamity in that city. Sum 
On Thursday, ie stm, te Beem; Se, Gast o wed at Natchez, for five years, for the Cast of the sufferers by |] of loss of lives, number of wounded, loss a ease 
chair, went into Committee of the Whole on the Sub-Treas- | the late tornado, ample security to be given for the money. |! property, &c. hastily extracted from the mass of reports os 
ury Bill, and Mr. Cushing spoke in opposition to the scheme /| After some discussion it was referred to the Committee on || in by sub-committees, physicians, sextons, and others—Killed 
wi Ge ae > reas ied of the | Finance. Mr. Wright presented four memorials very numer- || 37 whites, 4 blacks; wounded, 47 whites. In this wamber 
doy ait dusuacon of ho privene cin of hn Dace. | AV ond wry sompemnhly signed by gestion tee Po | ore inhaled an enly shows badlan ware veered. Th 
Crooks, which was finally postponed indefinitely, by a vote of } Northern Frontier, asking an ne ht aid New- — a dante HOw. ouc oe be ya buried under 
25 to 14. The consideration of the Bankruptcy Bill was, on | in making a ship canal around the Falls of Niagara. The dis- i the vast heaps of rubbish and building materials, cannot be 
on of Mr. Tall deferred until the next day, and || “sion of the Bankruptcy Bill was continued. Mr. Wall had ascertained, and it is thought best to furnish nothing on cop. 
poorest. agi * 82" | been attacked by his political friends for his * substitute,’ and || jecture. Loss on buildings, $1,023,860 ; damage to goni 
gre a ase ~~ || he defended it with much earnestness. The bill of Mr. W. | $45,500. The number of lives lost on the river by the fou, 
broegers wir Petag eoteasd, tye ore ae ve | it will be remembered, contains three provisions, viz. Com- 4 dering of steamboats, &c. was probably much greater than the 
pead the rules, in order to make my Su ney 12 | pulsory, Voluntary, and including Corporations; and he main- ! number lost in the city. Liberal subscriptions have been made 
= = Decne pa aman el tego i tains strenuously, that we have no power under the Constitu- | and forwarded from New Irleans, Vicksburg, and other 
sidered in Committee of the Whole and reported. Some were ! a8 = ee i steiaigaae | places. 
Giagesed of, and 0 number wore ondered to 0 3d sending. | by the framers of the Constitution, and such was the system || *?*. Rogers of the whale ship Beaver, was arrested in 
in the Senate Mr. Tellmedge made = very able opesch in} A which there was a safe pocsniiont in the British govern- || this city on Monday, by order of the U. S. Marshal, im conse- 
behalf of the Bankrupt Bill, he was of opinion that the vol- | peg a wes for giving @i0 Ulli the widest venge, || quence of the representations which had been made, chargi 
untary class of bankrupts alone should be embraced at this | 4 - stine it include every class of citizens. Mr. Walker | "™ With putting a seaman by the name of Gordon into the 
time, and declined a discussion of the constitutionality of an | followed =f Suange proce A eppesition to “~ cotticien di hands of the cannibals of Savage Island, that he might be de 
inclusion of banks. Toward the close of his remarks he said | Mr. Wall. He said adi to tetas Seupivisions—all classes | stroyed. Captain Rogers’ statement is, that Gordon reques. 
of the Vice-President that his patriotic motives in steking to | nih iidesiciin ta then isis tales of Ga Ul | ed to be landed there, rather than be brought home, and tha 
abolish imprisonment for debt were most praiseworthy. lg eae i : ’ he has the evidence of this in Gordon's handwriting. The 


e A 
: ' . | would be going behind the age. He desired not only to abolish S s 
also complimented very highly Mr. Silas M. Stilwell, who | ee. bod ¢ | persons making the charge against Captain Rogers, whic 

the imprisonment of the y. but ep selense any feture prey has been extensively copied in the journals, have secreted 


was the great pioneer in the work of reform in the State of peat . . : , / f | 
New-York, and who had done so much to break the disgrace | erty the debtor might ecquire by honest industry. He would | themselves. The integrity of Capt R. is vouched by te 
Shenme thtaal benddedterntgdmenstig. ee Oe CS See wie Ol Cannell alchen 
oe 8 ate eden dhe ann rary ral sole. | debtor is not released from the debt. In that case its whole | . 
of Mi “s : ee f et i ; str a as de a || country was but a prison, and all its future effurts, nay, his || Elections.—The following Table will be found handy a1 
eS Saye SS Jcdiiaie a : hem | Yr? soul was manacied and chained down. He was for |, ™4tter of reference. It has been compiled with great car, 
berland Road were presented, and a motion to commit them pressing forward in the march of liberal and enlightened | end is belloved to be ascuvetes (Bay State Democrat. 








to Committee on Ways and Means was lost by 90 to 87. Mr. * : : States. State Election. Presidential Bletion 
Adams presented petitions for a recognition of the Independ-_ principles, not retrograding. Mr. Wall replied. He thought || New-Hampshire .March...... 10......November...... 2 
ence of Hayti, and against the admission of new slave States >Y his bill he had been making giant strides in favor of the }) + = ae ed eee April ceeeee = et \. 
iis it | e Island .... “ seesesD.ceee . tt eeeeee 
to the Union; resolutions relative to the Amistad question, || debtor, and he regretted his views were not understood or ap- |) Virginia .......-« © weaned Ricca 9 ine 2 
and a memorial, ably drawn, in reference to the conduct of | Preciated. The question on the bill, contrary to expectation, | * Louisiana’ +++ oo Duly ceccee Gicceee “  covece 3 
’ x : tak Alabama........ August...... Deatens bed pecees 9 
Judge McLane, of the Supreme Court, which was referred | ¥** not taken. Kentucky.....++ i henens biedad SS + aha a 
te the Judiciary Committee. \ " Scere @ senves Meosees © .canees 2 
In the Senate a message was presented from the President, The Season, Crops, &c. _- -hpnceadickaha >. anaes z “arpa >. == ; 
covering the correspondence in relation to the presents re- Virginia.—The Lynchburg Virginian has the following 00 Tennesse........ “  ssesee Orceees * peas 
ceived from the Imaun of Muscat. The President gives Con- the state of the crops in that vicinity :—‘ Great complaints | North Carolina... Pm eceece sevece re eevee. 9 
gress to understand that the commander to whose care the are made, in every section of the country that we have heard Meine en a oe A. cree a eee . 
presents were entrusted, has determined to carry out the from, of the destructive ravages of the Fly. Many wheat | *Georgia........ Oertbeticccse Sicocoe = ® cocees & 
wishes of his sovereign, by giving to the Government what is fields, it is said, are partially destroyed—a few entirely. The Maryland ....66. “  seeees T.cccce —_— 9 
is ag : ee SouthCarolina... “ = ...00. 12....by Legislature. ... 
refused to be received by any of its officers, and asks that tobacco plants, also, have been very much injured, and @ | *Qp io. ....., ose * ceccee 13..e00+ October ...ees w 
Congress may make such provision as it may see fit. Healso scarcity is apprehended. The cut worm has likewise attack- *“Pennsylvania.... “ — «+++++13..+4..November...... 6 
suggests the propriety of some legislative enactment, as to, ed the corn. So that, if the fears ef our friends in the coun- | acphens oaiet He. sem = a eas 
the proper course to be pursued by the Executive or legisla-| try have aot overrated the inroads of these insect Attilas, the |, Mississippi.....0. “  eeeee aie coccee 8 
tive branches of the Government in future cases, where offers prospect of the growing crop is gloomy enough.” —— te eeeeee "a eeeee teeeee “ geeeee : 
j i . TKANSAS ...-+006 we eeee Beceeee m eeeeee 
of a like kind may be made. Mr. Hubbard made a speech Mississippi.—Extract of a letter received in this city from) "Massachusetts... “  ...... Disdscs © pecees 9 
on the Bankruptcy Bill, said to have been the ablest given Brandon, Mississippi: “ Crops are very promising at present ; © ssesenlieaces ° S esses 10 


from the Administration side of the Senate on that question. | , scares: ti mendeousiy Those States marked with a star, choose bers of Con- 
. pcmmeay Sats quads wey a ei gress on the same day that State O.jiters are chosen. 


After speaking of the necessity that existed for the enactment pressive. The Electors meet at the capitals of the respectice Sun 
of o— uniform system, he said he could not bring his mind Michigan.—In all parts of the State, the wheat fields never | in which they are chosen, on the 2d day of D ber, and 
to vote for the bill, which the majority of the committee had | Jooked so well and promising in Michigan as now. The cold | give in their ballots for President and Vice President. 


reported. He denied that there was any constitutional power wet weather has had a most favorable effect upon them. It | 7 9 , 
to Dass such bill—~that it was giving tothe debuse the power x supposed there is one-fourth more wheat in the ground this  Balsimore Patriot: The terms ot ‘office of the (aw 
eee y CF Ce creeaes, Seineet the creditor year that last. All Michigan wants, to become the wealthiest Senators will expire on the 4th of March next; 

ving the power to stop it, and that the debtor might, in Isis | State in the Union, in proportion to her populatiun, is a sound | Maine............John Ruggles,......+. Conservative. 
own good time, when it best pleased himself, abrogate all the currency, so that labor and produce can receive their fair re- New-Hampshire eee Henry Hubbard....... Administratios. 
contracts into which he had entered. uy || Massachusetts.... -Jobn Davis...... cece Whig. 
Free tea in the os ~ pre-emption bill, from the Ohio.—We learn from the journals that in this State the | oe Ronn dae py enna , Administration. 

» came up was discussed. Mr. Lincoln spoke | appearance of the wheat fields does not promise the abundant Delaware......... Thomas Clayton....+++ Whig. 


at great length against it, and Mr. White, of Kentucky, spoke | yj ‘ : Virgini Wm. I njstraties. 
on the same side. Mr. Hubbard, of Ala. made some _ | 00 -neer verre ee el tah tadinn. eee om... 


2 || made its : seat : | North Carolina.... Bedford Brown...... ++ 
tions to the bill, but it was finally passed. neg lites un ontnn pinces, commiting great COregee, | 64, Coslian....Jehn C. Calhoun... 
In the Senate, Mr. Benton made 


| and, in many instances, totally destroying the grain. Some) Georgia Wilson Lumpkin 
hi ome le a speech on the Bank- fields are ploughed up. Corn that is up, is in many places | pitaninacese. cova in ce tens 
ptey ill, reported by the majority of the Committee, de- | yellow and unhealthy; but many farmers ure now planting, | Mississippi ..---- -Robert J. Walker...... 
nouncing it by wholesale and in detail, and attributing the i 
Petitions in its favor to a wish to identify ‘ the 500,000 bank- 


ith fi eathe Louisiana ......+. Robert C. Nicholas..... 
ae eee ee ~< ee good a Tennessee......++Alexander Anderson.... 
Tupt creditors’ with the opposition, on the of : ial aryland.— last Annapolis Republican says: “ Two Kentucky +++eeeeeJohn J. Crittenden...... Whig. : 
election. The bill authorising ~~ panage spre | or three weeks ago we referred to the then very promising ap- || Illinois ......-++.John M. Robinson ..... Administratio 
within their limits, sold hes then ictand Seneca, WSs he « | Pearance of the wheat crops. Since that, a most woeful Michigan .....20.3. Norvell .ccecesceeses - 


| Arkansas........Wm. 8. Fulton....+se0- a 
of mach discussion between Mesers. Norvel, Sevier, Hender- | change has been developed. “Whole fields that had bid fair Five Whigs and Conservativee—13 Administration. Tb 
son, and White, brt no action was had thereon. 


| for an abundant yield, it is now evident, will not return the |) wij leave parties equally divided in the Senate; and the p> 
In the House, on Wednesday, Mr. Cushi || seed that was sown upon them. The Fly has made tremen-_|| litical character of that body in the next Congress, will be 
* y, . Cushing resumed and 2 : : , 
concluded his h on the * Sub-Treasury.’ Mr. Alford | 42% havoc in all our neighborhood.” cided by the State elections of the present year.” 


7 —E pe 
moved to reconsider the vote of yesterday, by which the Pre-| The two hundredth anniversary of the incorporation of | The Alabama River is very high. A large number 4 
plantations, above and below Montgomery, are under wate! 


—— bill was paased ; but after some discussion, it was the town of Quincy was celebrated on the 25th inst. 
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LIFE IN ILLINOIS. 
Some of our readers will remember how we ‘ caught it’ 
some two or three years since for copying a letter from the 


New-Hampsture Patriot, which gave Illinois and the Upper | 


Mississippi country generally rather a bad character, ac- 
cusing it of unhealthfulness, and several other undesirable 
qualities. A correspondent living on Rock River, Llinois, 
took us severely to task for our presumption in publishing ae 
letter, branding it as a malignant falsehood, and asserting that, 
while Southern Illinois was unhealthy, the Western section 
of that State was a pattern of salubrity as well as an Eden 
generally. We published his letter, as in duty beund, and 
stood corrected. Nearly two years have since passed, and we 
know not that our corrector is a reader of the New-Yorker ; 
but we have just received a letter from an old friend of most 
undoubted veracity, who has resided on Rock River for the 
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thunder-gusts which blow down fences or any thing || his full hight, and with the whole force of his lungs, produced 

else that comes in their way. Grain, flour and produce, cheap ; || a sound which my friend declares to have been the best imita- 
groceries high; no money save counterfeit; no regular busi- || tion of the braying of a jack that he ever heard. Apparently 
ness transactions but roguery. You may inquire if I shall || pleased with his performance, he was in the act of drawing 
here, I answer no. This country may some time be fit to || himself up for another effort, when a stout fellow rushed out of 

live in, but it is not sonow. Thus you have in part my views || the house with his rifle in his hand, and in no very measured 
of Illinois, so far as I have seen it, and [ shall clear out this || or polished terms, objurgated him for making such a hornble 
summer.” noise, which he said had almost frightened his little daughter 








GREAT FLOOD IN THE SOUTH-WEST. | not aware of his being near a house. 


into fits. The other apelogized on the ground that he was 
“It makes no differ- 


We extract from the correspondence of the ‘ Evening Star’ ence,” said the owner of the soil, “‘ you shan’t make such a 
the following paragraphs of « letter, dated at Lexington, Ky. | * Poise here, and if you do it again I'll break every bone in 








: i : .” || your body,” “ Look here, stranger,” was the reply, “if you 
| the 18th inst., as containing the best view of the present situ- come to talk of whipping, that’s a game that two can ob 


| ation of the country watered by the Mississippi that we have | I reckon you ha’nt got much the advantage of me there. I’ve 

| seen: | been wanting to bray all day, and came clear out here where 

|| Having an hour of leisure, I knew not how I can better || I thought I should’nt interfere with nobody. A pretty —— 

|| employ it than in giving you some idea of the condition of the | free country, te be swre, that aman can't bray where he 
South-western country, whieh I just left, suffering as it is un- || pleases!’ 

|| der the combined influence of overflowing rivers, an unfavor-|| The currency in Arkansas is much deranged. Eastern 








last eighteen months, which gives a somewhat different pi 
of things in that quarter from that formerly presented through 
our columns. 
tant idea of its publication; but as the writer is now a resi- 
dent and Iandholder in the Rock River Country, we venture 


The letter was written without the most dis- | 


|| able a destructive and the || money is selling there at 30 per cent premium, and is ve 

| influence of a ates vet H ditcukt to be obtained at thet, Such fe the state of affairs 
| Tleft Little Rock, Arkansas, on the 7thinst. At that place, || while the banks have, according to their own showing, much 

| and for some distance above, the banks of the river are so || more specie in their vaults than would be necessary to meet 
high as to remove all apprehension of an overflew. A few || their issues. No silver of consequence is to be seen now of 
miles below, however, we found the Arkansas spreading like | larger denomination than ten cent pieces. 

| a mighty sea, covering the trunks of the tall cotton-wood trees, || In coming up the Mississippi and Ohio rivers, every mile 
in some places much above the inception of their branches, | of our progress gave evidence of the great injury inflicted on 


teresung. If any of our Western friends think the picture 


too gloomy, they will please consider that the writer and is) i, many cases utterly lost. The carcases of horses, oxen and | 
two brothers were down with the fever and ague throngh last || swine were frequently seen floating on the swollen waters 
summer and fall, and are net yet restored to health. After many miles below the cane pastures from which the omrenm | 
| had swept them. 
| On the night of the 7th, being some fifty or sixty miles be- 
“Since I had the ague, I have not gained strength so that || low Little Rock, we experienced a violent storm. The rain | 
I can work, and this is the case with nearly all who were sick |) poured in torrents, accompanied by a strong gale, and thunder | 
in this region last fall; and it was a general time of sickness, |) and lightning. As we descended the river, the injury produ- 
to»; so so much so that there were not well persons sufficient || ced by the flood became more apparent every mile of our | 
to take care of the sick, and many died in consequence of | progress. Houses which stood on high banks and at some | 
neglect. At Oregon City, more than seven-cighths of the in- || distance from the river, now seemed almost in the midst of | 
habitants were sick at one time; at Daysville and at Water-| the stream, while the water which already covered the floors 
town, in a population of 90 or 100 inhabitants, not more than || of the cabins, left, by its continued rise, but little encourage- | 


to extract some passages which will be found graphic and in- 
| and floating off the log cabins of the settlers, whose stock was | 


relating some personal intelligence, our friend continues : 


6 or 8 escaped; and on the Illinois and Mississippi rivers | 
hundreds were sick, and many more died in proportion to the 
number of inhabitants than on Rock River. 1 am inclined to |! 
b-lieve that this country will always prove unhealthy to New- | 
Englanders, when they first come here: for the climate and | 
water are both different from the East; but 1 think that a | 
generation born and raised here will enjoy good health, as 
the people who come here from Indiana and Ohio have but 1 
little sickness in comparison with the Yankees. | 
The settlers here are all descriptions of people : foreigners, I 
Canadians, * Hooshiers,’ ‘ Buckeyes,’ Sualaniin, Veatatien, i 
Kentuckians, Yankees, &c., with a large share of cutthroats, | 
blacklegs, murderers, counterfeiters, robbers, thieves, and all, 
manner of scamps that infest a newly settled country: and || 
what is still worse than all this. is, when any such rascals are 
caught, (which is seldom, though they are numerous,) there is | 
no such thing as putting the law in force, or convicting them)! 
in any way, before they will be smuggled out of the reach of | 


justice and get clear. An affair, however, lately took place at 


Belleview, on the Mississippi river, 50 miles from this place, | 
which may for a short time have a good effect. And let me 

tell you that Judge Lynch's ia the only law that can be en-'| 
forced here with any chance of success. Several citizens of || 
Belleview fell in this tragedy, but the nest of blacklegs was | 
broken up, several were killed or taken, while others made | 
good their escape to the woods and thus got clear. The re- |, 
port is, that three hundred of these devils are in this region, 
buying all kinds of movable property, for which they pay | 
counterfeit money. If any man refuses to sell them a geod || 
horse or other article that he may be in possesson of, why they | 
just steal or borrow it, and then run off: thus, stealing, buying | 
and borrowing horses, guns and watches, or money, is in con- H 


ment to their occupants to hepe for a speedy relief from their | 
dangerous and uncomfortable situation. The cotton crops on 
the river are, of course, almost all destroyed; while the long || 
continuance of cold rains that set in soon after the seed had | 
been planted, has greatly injured the crops both of cotton and | 
corn in other parts of the State. 
The little town of Arkansas, was mostly under water. A 
violent gale had visited this town late in the evening of the 
7th, blowing dwn some trees, whirling a house from its’ 
foundation, and upsetting a flat boat loaded with produce, all 
whose crew were drowned. This was doubtless the remains | 
of the same destructive tornado which earlier in the same day | 
in a few minutes desolated Natchez, leveling to the greund 
the most costly buildings, tearing trees from their roots, and | 
producing an almost incredible loss of human life and pro-| 
perty. It was supposed by some that the gale we experienced | 
up the Arkansas on the night following the same day, was |, 
also a portion of this tornado. Certain it is, that about 5 
o'clock in the evening of the 8th, Louisville city was visited 
by a severe storm of wind and hail, by which considerable " 
damage was done—the wind blowing from the South-west. | 
According to Mr. Espy's theory, and the undeniable position 
that the rapidity ef the progress of a storm is in a direct pro- 
portion to its violence, the gale which alarmed the citizens of 
Louisville on the evening of the 8th, might easily be the re- || 
mains of the awful hurricane which destroyed the unfortunate | 


| city of Natchez on the previous day. i 


In passing down the Arkansas River I could not but be | 
amused at an instance of the perfect coolness with which the | 
sturdy back-woodsmen are apt to contemplate circumstances, || 
which one would think, to say the least, exceedingly uncom- || 
fortable. Two or three men, having been dislodged from H 


| have safely arrived in this city. 


tinual operation with them. Twe of these chaps stole $2,000 of # their cabin by the rapid rising of the waters, bad succeeded | 
aman on or near the Mississippi river, this «pring; a warrant || in constructing a raft of loose timber, on which they had em- | 
was issued and an officer pursued them; the report is, they || barked with taeir furniture and cooking materials, precluded, | 
shot him and gotclear. 1 could give other, and similar trans-|| however, by the thick growth of wood on the natural bank of | 
actions, but these are sufficient to show the safety of people | the river from access to the main current of the stream. As | 
wre, * * . * * we passed, ohe of them hailed the boat: “I say, Capting, is 
“In the spring, we broke 25 acres of prairie, planting corn|| there a rise above?” “ Yes.” “How much!” “ Twelve 
and potatoes under the sod; the prairie squirrels troubled our'|| inches clear,” “ Well, let it rise, I reckon it wont overflow 
corn very much. We made war with and shot one or twe!! our raft!" 
thousand, but the stock still appeared to hold good; the || One anecdote is very apt to suggest another; and the above, 
drought injured our corn much, but that which the squirrels |; though without much connection between them, reminds me 
left, grew 9 or 10 feet high and filled well; we hired a man to/|| of a scene witnessed by a fend of mine a few weeks since at 
gather sufficient for owr ewn use, the deer and hens took the || the Hot Springs in Arkansas. My friend had been staying 
remainder as we were not able to gather it ourselves until 1 several days at the Springs, confined to narrow quarters by 
March, and then it was so much destroyed that we let it go, 1 the incessant rains. It may naturally be supposed that he 
taking care, however, to make the hens pay a round tax fer! gladly took advantage of the first intermission of the elemental 
the loss of it. The soil on these prairies is the richest in the |) strife, to walk out and see something of the country. Having 
United States. Game is plenty, and there is some fish; we'!| walked about a mile from the tavern where he lodged, he saw 
spear pickerel in Kite Creek that weigh from 15 to 20 pounds. || a small house, so thickly surrounded by trees as not to be dis- 
hese are all the good properties the country possesses. The | tinctly observable from the roed. Advancing from the oppo- 
timber is poor and scarce; water hard and limy ; climate very || site direction, he perceived a rough looking six-footer, clad 
unhealthy in dry, hot weather; in winter little snow ; in the | in a buckskin hunting shirt, with a large Bois d’Are stick in 








the country by the overflows. The banks of the Ouio have 
suffered much less, however, than those of either the Missis- 
sippi or Arkansas. By the time we had advanced about one 
hundred miles from the mouth, the Onio was falling rapidly. 
DESTRUCTION OF THE PACKET SHIP POLAND BY FIRE. 
The packet ship Poland, Capt. Anthony, which left here on 
the 12th inst. for Havre, was fallenin with on the 18th, in lat. 
41° 12’, lon. 56°, by the ship Clifton, Captain Ingersoll, which 
arrived here Monday from Liverpool—the Poland being then 
on fire, which had made such progress that there was no hope 
of extinguishing it. There were on board of her 63 persons, 
viz: 24 cabin passengers, 11 steerage passengers, and the 
ship’s company, comprising 28 persons, including the captain 
and mates; all of whom were taken off by the Clifton, and 
The cabin passengers are as 
follows :—B. G. Wainwright, lady, two children and servant; 
C. D. Arfuedson, two children and servant; E. Boyer; Miss 
Margaret Hughes; Mr. A. L. Gommez; Master Alfred Pa- 
zarro: Messrs. C. Bernier, Jos. Prom, J. B. Vallee, J. C. 





| Farr, Philadelphia; J. B. Nichols Providence; J. R. Mah- 


ler; Mrs. Campbell of Canada; E. D. Harbour; J. H. Buck- 
ngham, Boston; Mr. Regnaud. The cargo consisted of 
2700 bbls. of flour, 270 bales of cotton, 80 bhds. of bark, 22 
bbls. of potash, 169,000 of whalebone, and $70,000 in specie. 
The total loss of property, including the ship, must be some- 
thing like $150,000. 

The Poland belonged to Mr. Whitlock’s line, and is insured, 
as is most of the cargo. Freight not insured. Most of the 
specie, we understand, is insured in France. 

The fire was caused by lightning, which struck the ship on 
the 16th inst., in lat. 41° 35’, lon. 56° 30’, at 3 o'clock, P. 
M., during a severe shower from the south-west, and run down 
the foremast into the lower hold, where it is supposed it set 
fire to the cotton which was stowed near the mast. 

After an ineffectual attempt to get at the fire to extinguish 
it, the men being driven from their work by the smoke, the 
hatches were closed about eight o’clock, and the boats were 
cleared and got out, and about 10 P. M. the females and chil- 
dren, with as many men as was thought proper, were put into 
the long boat and moored astern, where they remained all 
that night, and the next day and night, until Monday morn- 
ing, 18th—the ship being hove to, in order to be easy, and in 
hopes of being discovered by some passing vessel, 

On that morning, the wind having very much increased, 
with a rising sea, and the fire not appearing to have increased 
much, the boats were hoisted in again, and sail made to the 
N. E. About one o,clock, P. M. a sail was discovered and 
the ship was put before the wind to speak her. She proved 
to be the Clifton, as mentioned above. When the Poland was 
abandoned, the fire was very fast increasing, and the decks 
were growing hotter every minute. The passengers and crew 
saved but little except the clothes they had on, and a few light 
articles of small value. [Journal Commerce. 


Revolutions in South America.—The following is an ex- 
tract from a letter received in Boston, dated Panama, Isthmus 
of Darien, April 15th, 1840:—** The Lexington passed the 
islands of Panama the other day, on her way to the United 
States. The whole republic system of the South is in a revolt. 
The mail arrived here a few hours ago, informing us that Cen- 
| tral Ameriea had divided itself into tive different republics.— 
| Bolivia had declared war against Peru, and Santa Cruz, at the 
| head of the Bolivian army, threatens to invade Peru imme- 
diately.” 


The Semi-Centenial Anniversary of the adoption of the 
cutuaination of Rhode Island, is to be celebrated at Newport, 
on the 25th of June. Judge Staples of the Supreme Court is 











- and spring almost continual heavy winds, which revi his hand. Evidently not knowing his proximity to a house or 
‘low from one point of compass four or five days in succession ;4 a human being, this individual suddenly drew himself up to 


the orator appointed by the Legislature for the occasion. 
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American agriculturists of which the New-York paper com- 
Personal News. The bounty of a most gracious Providence, which, |}M 


Danie! Call, Esq., one of the fathers of the Richmond bar, 
distinguished for his legal attainments and sound judgment 
died in that city on the 20th inst. He was a sterling, virtu- 
ous citizen, of the Washington stamp, and was the worthy 
compeer and intimate friend of Chief Justice Marshall. 

Hon. R. Biddle, Representative in Congress from Alle- 
ghany county, Pa. has significd his intention to resign his seat 
at the close of the present session. The state of his health 
forbids him to make another winter’s sojourn in Washington. 

Bishop Chase, of Llinois, passed some days in Washing- 
ton, S. C., during the last week. The object of this prelate 
in visiting various parts of the Union, is to increase the fund, 
already very considerable, for the endowment of Jubilee Col- 
lege in Illinois. 

Gen. Joseph Street, agent for the Sac and Fox Indians, 
died on the 5th inst., on the Desmoine river. The death of 
Gen S. will be much regretted by the Western public, as he 
was extensively and favorably known. 

Henry C. Coleman, United States Consul for the port of 
Tobasco, died at that place, on the 23d of April last. He 
had taken passage home, but died before the vessel sailed. 


The President has recognized Daniel J. Desmond as Vice- 


Consul of Portugal for the ports of Philadelphia, Delaware, | 


and West Jersey. 


THE NEW-YORKER. 








' plains. 


A Tragedy.—lIt is stated in the Courier and Enquirer, that 
onsieur Adrien, jr., son of “ The Great Magician,” during 


conferring abundance on our neighbors, might have been & |/@ sojourn at Montgomery, Alab., engaged in the same calling, 


| blessing to our suffering and starving manufacturers, is made, 
| by the operation of the laws, a curse to both. The American 
| farmers cannot buy their cloths and hardware—they are not 


allowed to buy the American farmers’ flour; and both, ex 


perhaps can only be soothed by some bloody strife.” 
} a 

Taree Days Later rrom Cutxa.—By the arrival of the 
had trans- 


|the Eben Preble. Nothing new of any im 


}bound to Lendon. The Captain of the 





l\the vessel from Singapore bearing the declaration of war, 


| reached Canton by the 20th of February. He thinks a strict i 
blockade of the port would be the immediate result. The Le- | the New Orleans 


spoke the ~*~ Dumfries of Greenock from Singapere, | 
Dumfries 


| 


| 


| 


a entangled in 


ave’s meshes with a Mrs. M'Leod, wife of 
M'Leod, and was induced to * conaive at her elopemest.” 
“She was found on board a steamboat by her friends and 
carried home. Adrien, who was lodging at the poe 


niencing suffering, disappointment and distress, become a prey | Hall, hearing of the circumstance, immedintely fled, and 
to those angry feelings which break out into great crimes, and | to the woods, where he wandered about during the night, in 


a miserable state of alarm, able to hold intercourse with no 
one, as he scarce spoke a word of English, and in fact img. 
ining that every one he sow was a murderer. In the morn. 


| 
|ship Lehigh, Captain Rogers, from Canton on the Sth of Feb- | ing, however, he got to a place called Hine’s Ferry, about 19 
|ruary, we have news from that port three days later than by | miles trom Montgomery, and had embarked on board the 


boat in the hope of getting across the river, when he was over. 


Tongs On the 19th of February, in the Straits of Banca, the ‘taken by three individuals who had set out armed in the 
ig 


morning in pursuit of him. They were Dr. M'Leod, the lady's 
husband, her father, and her uncle, Mr. Robert E. Coxe. 


\that intelligence of the declaration of war against China by || They called to the ferryman and threatened to shoot him, if he 

the British Government had reached Singapore, and had been | did not stop the boat. On hearing this, Adrien jumped into 
\transmitted thence to China, in @ vessel which sailed on the | the river, and was on the point of sinking when he was shot 
(dst of February. The Engtish fleet, inciuding several steam- | dead by Dr. M'’Leod. The body was then carried to Mont. 
|ers, was expected to arrive at Singapore every hour. The | gomery, a jury held over it, and as a letter writer says, a ver. 
wind having been favorable, Captain Rogers is of opinion that | dict returned of the “ severest character possible.” 


——eoo 
Another Tale of Horror.—We copy the following from 
imes. The fate of the doomed cities of 


‘high beat out of the Straights of Sunda in company with the || old seems to await that distant part of our country, for its 


| slips Dumfries and Thomas Coates. 
i eee 
Late From tHE Paciric.—Lima, let. March, 1840.— 


| Peru is now tranquil, but may not remain so long. War with | Chi 


| 


succession of sins. Two gentlemen, on the 17th ult., both 
strangers in the West, had some dispute about the occupation 
of the back seat in a coach, which runs between Peru and 
Each drew a pistol ut the same instant—each 


William W. Seaton, one of the editors of the Mesteney | Bolivia is talked of strongly, and it is thought that President | fired, and both fell to mse no more, for the contents of the 


Intelligencer, is elected Mayor of Washington. 
Postmaster General Niles has arrived in Washington and 
entered on the duties of his office. 


Gamarra is in favor of it. I think it will very probably take 
| place, as the Bolivian Minister Plenipotentiary is now here 
| negotiating with this government, and the whole matter turns 

upon the negotiation. Peace will be maintained, I hope; but 


| 
" 
{| 


loaded pistols had the effect they were intended to have; 
the contents of one entering the body just below the heart, 
those of the other passing through the head cf the opponent. 
The driver, in haste, stayed the onward progress of his foam- 


Robert Newland, Esq. has been appointed Cashier of the | the prospect for it is not flattering. Commodore Read, with | ing steeds, to ascertain the cause of the reports of pistols, 
the frigate Columbia and sloop John Adams. arrived at Callao and, on unclosing the coach doors, what a horrible scene did 


| from Valparaiso a day or two since, and sails in five or six his eyes behold! Two men, who but a few hours before left 
| days for the United States. The Falmouth and Lexington the hotel at Peru in socin! mirth and glee, now weltering in 


Chautauque County Bank. 

Hon. Charles Naylor lies dangereusly ill at his lodgings in 
Washington. 

Hon. Francis Granger is in town, detained by illness. 

Prof. George Combe arrived in this city on Tuesday, and 
took lodgings at Howard's Hotel. 

Mr. Simmons, the distinguished lecturer on Shakspeare, ar- 
rived in the city this week from the West Indies, where he 
had been remaining some time for his health. 


| have sailed for the United States, the former on the 22d ult., 

and the latter twe or three weeks before. They will meet at 
| Valparaiso. The Constitution, Commodore Claxton, left 
| probably be absent two months. When Commodore Read 
| sails, we shall only have the scheoner Shark (the St. Louis 
| not having yet returned) to look after our ipterests in this 
neighberhood, which will be force enough, should things re- 


| 


| Callao the 26th February, for a cruise to the South, and will | 9 


their blood! They were the only passengers, and both died 
before any aid could be called, the distanee from any house 
being some miles. The names of the unfortunate individuals 
re supposed to be, from papers found about them, R. L. 
Winn, who had in his possession about $900, and Jos. D. 
Brown, who had $450, mosily in northern funds. 

a Penal 


The Concord Bank:.—The New-Hampshire Patriot, spesk- 


The Rev. John N. Maffitt has become one of the editors | main as they are, but in case of a revolution, I should like to ing of this institution says, “that the funds and securities, if 


of the Western Visitor, a weekly paper published at Cyn- 
thiana, Kentucky. 





England and America—The Corn Laws.—One of the 
most interesting questions now commanding the public atten- 


tion in England relates to the abolition of her Corn Laws, or | 


such a modification of them as shall give a preference to 
American bread stuffs, over those of other countries in 
the ports cf Great Britain. The relations existing between 
the two countries, the abundance on the one hand of 
those commodities which are most wanted on the other, the 
ease with which England may procure supplies of flour with- 
out incurring the necessity of exporting bullion, and the cor- 
responding facility with which we might pay off our indebted- 
ness, all point with peculiar force to such an arrangement. 
The London Sun, in an essay on the subject, uses this lan- 


“ But while the American farmers have been pining for a 
market for their productions—while their indebtedness to us 
was compelling them to export their gold—while, according to 
the Procornlaw Post, they had no goods wherewith to pay for 
their large imports, chiefly from this country—they had act- 
ually 4 surplus quantity of corn; and the manufacturers of 
Manchester and Paisley—the makers of the goods with which 
the markets of America were inundated—were actually, at the 
same time, hungering to death for that corn, but were not 
abie, in consequence of our law, to receive and consume it. 
When we find two nations, naturally the custemers of each 
other, one having the products of an advanced civilization, and 
the other of a recently occupied country, to sell, mutually 
wanting these articles, and find them prohibited from ex- 
changing them by our corn law, that law mnust be denounced 
as a cause of agricultural distress in the United States, and of 
manufacturing starvation in Englend. 

“It is one consequence of the sliding scale of duties, ns has 


been well exemplified by the petition of the Liverpool mer- | 


nts, almost to t the importation of corn from the 
United States. Under that scale the markets vary so sud- 
denly and so extensively, that merchants do not like to order 
corn from a distance, lest the duty, which might be at 1s. 
—es we the order, should be 25s. before it reaches 
poh it ; DP wephmadin ep vy mr 

acorn trade with America, i 
Plainly chargeable with a part of thet distrese amongst the 


see a larger vessel present. [ Express. 


| From St. Domixco.—The brig Tribune, from the city of 


|| St. Domingo, arrived at Baltimore on Saturday, left that port 
|, on the 13th, brings information that on the 28th of April the 
| river rose very high on account of the immense quantity of rain 
which had fallen, (more than had been known for 20 years.) 
The current ran at 8 or 9 knots per hour, and swept several 
vessels from their anchorage, among which, the three-masted 
|| schooner Savage, of Boston, was carried on the rocks, and on 
| account of the damage sustqined, was condemned. A very 

large quantity of mahogany and other woods, were lost by the 
| sudden rise of the waters, having been swept by the current 


| out to sea. 
= 


broken off, (as mentioned in our last advices,) the dispute be- 


| tween Buenos Ayres and France was not expected to be ad- || 


| justed for at least three or four months; and that in the mean 


| 


' culation. 


properly and judicionsly apphed, are ample to redeem the cit- 
Whether they will be so applicd depends upon its 
managers. One thing looks bad. The notes, we learn, have 
been assigned to secure certain debts and linbilities, so thet 
the bills of the bank canuot be received for their payment. 
An effurt, we believe, is being made to have these notes re- 
turned to the bank, and the bills received for them. It bas 
come out, too, that a brother of the Cashier is indebted to the 
bank in the sum of $40,000, when the directors disclaim any 
knowledge of having consented to discount to him more than 
$5,000, and for which there is no adequate security, and that 
the aggregate amount loaned to five individuals, ‘s more than 
one hundred thousand dollars. The Bank Commissioners, as 


| well as the stockholders and officers of the bank, are now en 
| Bvsyos Araes.—Letters from Pernambuco (Brazil) of the | gaged in investigating its concerns, and the true state of the 
2d inst. state that in consequence of the neg tiatien being | stitution will soon be known.” 


} 


— —~s =~ 


A Dreadful Picture.—The Paris correspondent of the 
National Intelligencer alludes to accounts from Pondicherry, 


time, further instructions might be received from France. We | f the 22d of January, and from Yanaon, a French factory 
| may add, that these instructions will be of a nature to cause | 8bout 250 miles along the coast from that city, up to the 7th 
||some stir inthe La Plata, unless the affair is speedily ar- || December, which contain numerous details of the dreadful 
| ranged. Already the blockade has continued about a year and ) burricane and inundation of the sea on that coast, mentioned 


| a haif—which is long enough, in all reason. 
if a 


| B. Blount, Capt. Pedersen, we have Belize (Honduras) 


Southward. His exact destination was unknown. General 
Carrera will of course succeed as President of the Republic. 


| that Carrera is a great friend to British interests, and that 
| his success, (contrary to what it had always supposed,) is an 
auspicious event for his country and the human race. 


The Coast of Af 

the Coast of Africa.—Capt. Clark, of the brig Robert, 
| 8rrived on Monday, from Gambia, brings scstonent that seri- 
|, 0us difficulties had occurred between the natives and the colo- 
nists, who had been obliged to send to Sierra Leone for the 
assistance of t and ships of war. Two of the native 
chiefs had already been killed. MeCartie’s Island had been 
fortified in expectation of an attack from the natives. 





| 





| 


by us a short time since. They coingide in stating the force 
of the wind to have been such as had never before been wit- 


| From Betize asp Centrat America.—By the Patsey  2eseed there, and the inroad of the sea as dreadful beyond 
rs | description. 
|to the 2d inst., containing Guatemala dates to the 18th of ™any thousand more had, no doubt, 
Appil. The defeat of General Morazan was complete. It _™any bodies lying unburied had caused a pestilence, and the 
| was occasioned by the States of Leon and Costa Rica, which Condition of the survivers, who had lost most of their property, 
had been neutral, stepping forward and throwing their weight 8% exceedingly distressing. The British authorties and se'- 
into the scale in favor of Gen. Carrera. The defeated Chief, | tlers had shown the greatest kindness; but the factory and 
who has long been President of the Republic, embarked, on | the town of Yanaon which alone had lost 1,500 inhabitants, 
the Sth of April, at Port Libertad, in the schr. Ysalco, fur the , could not recover from such a calamity for a great many year. 


Upwards of 10,000 corpses had been found, but 
n washed away. 5° 


———— 


Liat of Visiters invited to attend the annual examination 


The Belize Advertiser haa just made the fortunate discovery | of Cadets at the U. S. Military Academy, West Point, i9 


June: R. H. Gardiner, Esq. of Maine; Samuel A. Turner, 
ne, 2 Seeationeees Isaac F. Redfield, Esq. of Vermont; 
Ric P. Thompson, Esq. of New-Jersey ; Gen. B. Trol- 
linger, of North Carolina; Col. S. Rockwell, of Georgia: 
Gov. Desha, of Kentucky ; Gov. J. Medary and Professor D. 
Read, of Ohio; Hon. Amos Lane, of Indiana; Dr. James 
Hagan, of Mississippi; Gen. Joseph W. Brown, of Michigan: 
Gen. Leigh Bead, of Florida; Rt. Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, 
of New-York ; Professor H. King, of Missouri ; Commodore 
Charles Morris, U. 8. N.; Dr. T. Lawson, Surgeon General 
U, 8. A.; Gen, N. Towson, Paymaster General U. 8. A. 


Sa 
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The North- West Passage—Dease and Simpson's Expe- 
dition.—We have placed in another page of this paper the 
despatch of Messrs. Dease and Simpson, of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, to their principals, giving a summary account 
of their recent important discoveries in the northern part of 
America. The great problem which, during the last century, 
has excited so much and so constant attention, is at length 
solved—the North-West Passage is discovered, and the East- 
ern and Western Hemispheres are found to be no longer con- 
tinents, but vast islands, surrounded by their own continuous 
seas. Messrs. Dease and Simpson first undertook # voyage | 
from Mackenzie's River in 1837. A particular account of | 
their proceedings during that voyage may be found in ‘ The 
New-Yorker’ of May 19, 1838. They proceeded westward 
in the track of Captain Franklin, and made out the remaining 
portion of coast left uninvestigated by that explorer as far as 
Point Barrow, the most easterly point reached by the expedi- 
tion from Behring’s Straits in 1626—completing the discovery 
and delineating the northern margin of the American Conti- 
pent from Point Turnagain, the most easterly point made by 
Captain Franklin in his first voyage, to the Straits of Behring. 
Having made all the discoveries that were necessary to the 
west, they last year turned to the east, and taking up the 
thread of Franklin's discoveries on his first voyage, proceeded 
towards the Great Fish River of Captain Back, until they 
reached the westerly discoveries of that officer, where they 
found relics left by his party. These investigations brought | 
Dease and Simpson into contact with the scene of Captain | 
Ross's discoveries, and enabled them to clear up all doubts 
regarding Boothia. The entire passage is now made out :— 
Capt. Parry discovered Prince Regent's Inlet; Capt. Ross 
discovered Boothia ; Capt. Beechy, of the Blossom, advanced 
to Poiat Barrow in Behring’s Straits; Capt. Franklin explored 
the coast for a considerable distance west of Mackenzie's and 
east of the Coppermine Rivers, while Dr. Richardson sur- 
veyed that between these two rivers, and Dease and Simpson 
completed the discoveries at two different points yet unex- 
plored, and established the existence of the North-West 
Passage. The feasibility of the circumnavigation of Ameri- 
ca—the determination of the latitude of its Northern extrem- | 
ity—the knowledge that the mountain range extending from | 
straits of Magellan to the most Northern part of America pre-| 
viously known, reaches the shores of the Arctic Sea, are in- || 
teresting discoveries; but we doubt whether any material | 
practical advantage will result from them. The severity of 
the climate forbids almost the idea of commercial voyages |! 
to China via the polar regions. 














Africa— The Niger Expedition, §c.—The publication of | 
the recent work of Mr. Buxton, M. P., has excited much atten- 
tionin England, and it is expected that it will lead to measures of 
great importance to the cause of African civilization. The 
British naval force is to be largely increased on the African 
eoast, and Fernando Po is to be prepared as a commodious | 
station for ships wishing to recruit, after exposure to the trials 
of a tropical climate. Conventions and negotiations are to be 
formed with the chiefs and nations of Africa, for the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade, and the substitution therefor of an inno- 
cent and far more profitable commerce. Tracts of country) 
are to be obtained and put under cultivation; teachers to be 
sent out to enlighten the natives with a knowledge of the use- 
ful arts; and all means used to clevate the African mind, give | 
him the securities of law, and the incitemnnts and rewards of in-| 
dustry. Steam vessels of iron are to explore the great rivers 
of Central Africa. One, built at a cust of fifty thousand 
pounds, is to go up the Niger. By traversing that river a 
large portion of the native Chiefs engaged in the Slave Trade, 
may easily be communicated with; and should the rapids or | 
other obstructions about Boussa not be found impassable, a 
reasonable hope may be entertained of reaching the immedi- 
ate vicinity of Timbuctoo, and navigating to Sansanding, 
whence Park commenced his downward voyage which termi- 
nated so fatally. The prospect also, of reaching Tschad, can | 
hardly be called a matter of speculation:—Laird’s voyage, 
and the information der:ved from native authority lead to the 
conclusion, that the flags of civilized nations may soon be dis- 





| 









| appears from allusions in the work before us, that it is the 


|| Scotland. The amiable authoress, who is known to the pub- | 








played in the waters of this Inland Sea, and the pepulous 
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countries and its neighborhood opened to mercantile enter-|| Southern Literary Messenger.—The May number of this 
prise. A meeting has been held in this city to consider Mr. || excellent periodical is before us—rather later in the month 
Buxton’s views. than it should have been. We shall indulge in a hasty glance 
over its bright pages. 

* Darkness” is the title of the first article—a counterpart 
| of Mr. W. P. Palmer's ‘ Light,’ published in a late Knicker- 
| bocker. We did not admire that production—we like this 
still less. 

“Our Navy” is next the theme of a strong and sensible 
essay, urging an increase of our Naval force and material, an 











The Doctrine of the Will, determined by an Appeal to | 
Consciousness: By Henry P. Tappan.—The ‘ Inquiry into, 
the Freedom of the Will,’ by President Edwards, has prob- 
ably fashioned the opinions of the great mass in this country | 
who have devoted attention to this particular point in psycho- | 
logical philosophy. That work is ingenids and logical, bat, 
in the opision of the presest author, ite greatest merits are | :. cease of officers and of rank, and an improvement of the 
Sespeall views Geneni cs qucet ae Ream, Be means of education now afforded in our Naval service. The 


i latter suggestion is beyond doubt a most salutary one ; but to 


. ‘ || an increase of Naval Officers we are utterly opposed, until 
second essay of the author on the same subject, and, in some | onan tes ieslon are more generally called into ser- 


eae os tga na ape iey et vice. It is of course ne fault of theirs that they are not; but 
nitely on the merits of the discussion. Mr. Tappan is a viger-| v4 euld . he bony ~— nat 
om uli aban otal bi ek EO). puree poouli-| mere be aang writer thinks ' money is no 
arities in his style, which we do not much approve, but they|) PMT S).' 0° MEUeny  ® pe oan ene : 
detract but slightly from the worth of his work, which isa) pg sc, or @ 0 2 toe a Relate oat 
really valuable addition to our stock of psychological essays. || excellent. , , 
(One vol. 12mo: Wiley & Putnam.) “Imri, or the Bride of a Star,” (Part II.) is a poetical 


am es romance of remarkable freshness and beauty. 
Scotland and the Scotch; or the Western Circuit: By) + Canova” is a translation from the Italian of some interest- 


Catherine Sinclair.—This work consists of a series of letters | ing memorials of the great sculptor,—his thoughts, opinions, 
written during a tour through the most unfrequented parts of | ¢. we, may recur to it. 

z ‘ ;|| “ The Sequel to the History of an Adventurer” includes 
lic by her * Modern Accomplishments,’ ‘Charlie Seymour,’ | porhaps the best of those admirable portraitures of life and 
and other works, says in her preface that “ while the press || jessons of moral truth, clothed in the attractive garb of ro- 
abounds with interesting pages describing the present state of | mance, with which the Messenger has from time to time been 
the Pawnees, Zooloos, Red Indians, Thugs, London Pick" | enriched. There is a reality, an artlessness in these sketches 
pockets, New-Zealanders, and other barbarians, hardly one || which has seldom been equaled. 

stray journal has ventured forth, these many years, respecting | 
the almost unknown tribes of Caledonia ;” and she has com- | number of the Messenger, but they are unusually rich 1n abil- 
pensated for the absence of any other writing on the subject | ity and variety. The verse, though abundant in quantity, is 
by giving us a most entertaining book, full of anecdote and || of 9 higher order than that of any former issue within our 
pleasant conceits, and in a style that makes the reader forget || recollection. We have marked ‘Jerusalem,’ by William 
that he is not among the wild or beautiful lochs and glens she | Wallace, and two er three other effusions, for extract, which 


so well describes. It is républished by the Messrs. Appletons | will obviate any necessity for comment. 
in their customary elegant manner, rivaling in beauty the best | The Messenger, whatever may be its pecuniary prosperity, 
specimens of English book-making. |, has thus far been successful in enlisting from year to year a 
A Tribute to the Memory of Fits-Hugh Smith: By the || ‘rger end increasing proportion of the talent of the 
Author of ‘ Thoughts on a New Order of Missionaries.’— anaes out eqecty fae South, po Re enpperts end wo 
The writer who can find in this great world no subject of more | trust that its indefatigable publishcr will yet reap the due re- 
dignity than the incoherent chatterings of an ‘ infant, mulixg | ward of his exertions, 
and puking in its mother’s arms,’ may better quit the field of || 
letters, and leave the trade of authorship to sounder minds. || Jace Cone.—A new contribution to the national stock of verse, 
There is no other so conclysive proof of dullness and imbe- || and certainly not the poorest of its tribe. The author, we 
cility as the writing of an elaborate essay on an uaimportant || surmise, is a young man ; and most of the faults of his volume 
subject. A biographer of Cervantes telis us that a Spanish | ere such as usually characterize first performances. If its 
monk spent twenty years in the endeavor to prove that the | several pieces had been revised by one more skilled in the 
bark was not taken from the tree of which the ‘ Sacred Cross’ || "¢chanism of the art, they would doubtless have been im- 
was made, and, in the end, satisfied no one of the justness of | proved. The principal poem, which gives title to the volume, 

















We have not room to speak further of the contents of this 


|| the proposition, because, perhaps, no person of the requisite | contains several fine passages, and there are among the lesser 


stupidity was found to rea: his heavy folios. We doubt very || Pieces some that would do no discredit to popular poets. 
much whether any one will be wiser for the ‘ Tribute to Fitz-| Mr. Fenimore Cooper has brought another libel suit 
Hugh Smith,’ a work on a subject of about equal moment, || seuinst another editor, Thurlow Weed, of the Albany Even- 
but of much more apparent absurdity than that of the monk. | ing Jonrnal. The offence was committed three years ego, 

Gernitt Smith, Esq. of Peterborough, is well known through- | and the damages are laid at 10,000. The Commercial Ad- 
out the country for his active benevolence. He had a son, a t vertiser says: “We presume Cooper's crusade against the 
promising lad, who died at the early age of ten years, and | press is not toend here. A legal gentleman from Coopers- 
this deceased son is the subject of the volume named above, | town informed us yesterday, that, at the recent term of the 
of some three hundred large duodecimo pages. This is di-| General Sessions of Otsego, he made an attempt to obtain 
luting, spinning out, with a vengeance. It is unnecessary to |) three or four bills of indictment against as many different pub- 
characterize the style of the performance : an intelhgent reader Il tishers. The grand jury, however, growing tired of this kind 
would expect, of course, an elaborate specimen of stolidity, i of business, threw out all the bills.” 
and he would not be disappointed. The sentences are inflated | 
and bombastic, the ideas puerile, and the whule decidedly con-|| Magazine Republications.—Mrs. Mason has republished 
temptible. Perhaps the author was seeking a loan from the | the May numbers of ‘ Bentley’ and ‘ Blackwood.’ The latter 
philanthropist? If so, the job may not be without its profit, | is particularly excellent—one of the best numbers of the ‘ lead- 
but it will never enrich the booksellers. | ing magazine of the world.’ — 

—— NaS The Youth's Cabinet, edited by N. Southard and published 

— ae — iene pat mene x at No. 9 Spruce-street, is a useful periodical of the minor class. 
part of this paper an article from the ‘ Dublin Weekly Regis- | It is intended for families and Sunday Schools. 
ter’ which presents the character of this celebrated man in a ————— 


very different light from that which some proceeding accounts Translations of the Bible—It was stated in the Old 
which we republished reflected. We doubt not that the pres- || School General Assembly, at Philadelphia, the other day, that 
ent article is the more correct. the Bible had been translated into 150 different languages. 
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sae 
Literarn Intelli gence. | every Christian virtue, but more than all for his great humility || Steam Boilers.—At a late sitting of the French Society f 
— — '| and laborious attention to his sacred functions. the a cpa of National Industry, and on the m 
t 





pon teaealten sana = M. Séguier ounger, a gold medal was decreed 
The Countess Ida: the new novel by Theodore S. Fay, ‘ Patronage.'—The Bostonians exhibit a commendable! M. Sicennin, for cpennapetet to render the a mea 
was published yesterday. We have not yet had time to read i steadfastness in their support of home periodicals. steam boilers impossible. According to the report, his lee 


it, and we defer more particular notice of it till next week, | ‘ Evenmng Gazette’ of that city boasts of more than one thou- i] —, 7 perfect, both as oa ls its improvements on the safety. 
valve, and an ingenious contrivance te give notice to the cry 


only remarking, for the time, that its mechanical execution is | sand subscribers who have taken that paper for upwards of | and passengers of impending danger. Even the conti 
no whit better than that of the mass of the issues by its pub- || éwenty years. This is an extraordinary case. | of wilfal mischief is provided against ; as im the event of all the 
i s + r 1} | : of the hine @ sae 7 
ers (Harper & Brother 92 Carnet) |e Military dendemy at Wet Pointasoring tsa stack upon th rece ating 
air. o- >) : . . 7 ret *, ’ 
an American Tale,’ by a lady of this vicinity, whose numerous \ re in oe sce in being ol it St % H — " ies = Lp a 
contributions, mainly peetic, to the periodical literature of the —— uission in caged y Riel | Tornado we 3 mont.—A hurricane passed through a 
day have been uniformly of a high order. We are sure that | nega - tah wuulg cond cose i vo ho ane on, an para hv = te bey 
this, her. first formal appearance in the literary arena, will i cnet |, chimnies blown down, a number of houses severely he 
fully justify the samguine expectations of her f-i2ads. | Lieut. Fitz Allen Deas, was tried by the Court Martial | barns and sheds blown over, and a variety of smaller buildin : 
The concluding volume of George Bancroft’s ‘ History of | held at Brooklyn, on charges of drunkenness and unofficer | (ove with an occupant) carried higher into the upper regions 
the United States’ will be issued early in August. The man- | ke conduct. He was found guilty of both charges, and sen-|) 1000" ath oan oo Gas opening. Eaagly 62 Five con 
_—_ —_ i} ne : . | lost, although sundry animals had a very narrow escape, ay 
uscript is already completed and in the hands of the'printers. | °"° to be reprimanded by the Secretary of the Navy. || some property was destroyed. = 
The Poems of Rev. John Pierpont will be published in|} Rail Road to New Haven.—An application to be Legisla- | Attempt to ascend the Long Sault.—An attempt is to be 
Boston by James Munroe & €o. in a few days. Mr. Pier-| ture of Connecticut, at its present session, to incorporate | made to ascend the rapids of & Long Sault with the British 
pont’s * Airs of Palestine’ were printed many years ago, and | company for the construction of a Rail Road from New Ha- || steamer Ontario. The current runs with such rapidity 
most favorably received. His subsequent efforts have for the | ven to New-York li itts ; i Sawe | through the Sauk that it has hitherto been supposed to be im- 
» w line at Sawpitts ; to be continued, bya New- possible to overcome it, and consequently 1t has been regarded 
most part been of a partisan character, and they are all in an | York Company, till it meets the Harlaem iui! Road. | as an insuperable obstacle to the navigation of the upper 
eminent degree eloquent and forceful. He is one of our best | ip ener of the St. Lawrence by steam. The Ontario has at a 


: National Theatre.—The Courier and i : - || . Nl 
as well as most popular writers, and we are glad to be able dicts the statement which was put forth eum ne “ Ms — — Prescott and the —— 
great confide: capacity to go up 


to announce the forth-cuming edition of his collected works. || ome time since, to the effect that the rebuilding of the Na- Rapids 


The Anniversary Oration before the Literary Societies of | ional Theatre was abandoued, and that eighteen dwelling | 75 40¢9.—At the late C of whecse 

sre on nt : ouses were to be erected on the site where it stood. On th gee te Convention lanter 
Amherst College will be delivered on the a5ch day of August, contrary, the theatre will be rebuilt within in leideier ; held in Washingron city, it was stated as the result of ca 
1840, by James Humphrey, Esq. of this city. The Poem will | tracts for that purpcse having been concluded. ‘ iuvestigation, that Europe levies a retenue of about thir; 
be peanceneed bey &8. W. Reshuoll, of Buse. | millions of dollars on about 109,000 hogsheads of America 

The Harpers, we understand, have in press yet another d = he Oust Sree one be “~~ says the trade is Ae meme ap co ocean see oa aa 

é e ' aah . ., dull, ers are awaiting orders. ly d ~ urge upon Congrese the adop 
romance by James. We have hardly time to read one of this | »}i, year falls short of hast be 16,000 a Schunthil tion of such measures as may be best calculated to procure a 
author’s works before another is announced. coal trade for the week ending Thursday last amounted to | modification or repeal of these high duties. 

The same publishers, we are glad to hear, have nearly | 6025 tons; per lust report, 19,583 ; total this season, 25,613. || Arms and Munitions of War.—The St. Louis Rupublicaz 
ready Hallam’s new work, ‘ The Introduction to the Litera- The shipments from Schuylkill Haven up to the same time \ says :—* The following statement exhibits the present resources 
ture of Modern Europe.’ Hallam is the ablest of living | —_ tons. a & Mount Carbon Railroad | of the United States in arms and munitions of war: there ar 
historians, and the present work will be found of all his pro- | Thursday thes : tum y > repandoang:- Sy Brae ben # nan eae me ee a 
ductions the most interesting. | Branch Railroad 3574 tons were ennpened ; total this ar . ry me ae ‘Seat o13.000 5 — CC coger 

psn a r 3 , | respective States; 3, pieces o avy cannon, and 

Woman and her Master’ will, we are glad to learn, be | a oe ite On = oe Creek Railroad 3461 tons | an abundant supply of ball and all kinds of suietilioe. Ther 

republished by Lea & Blanchard of Philadelphia. It is a Valley Rateosd pr A incodag last. On the Schuylkill | is @ sufficient store of materials to manufacture 5,000 pisos 

catia ciliate nik Srey tener teil Meee that one os tess tons were transported up to the 9th in- | and swords per month. The amount of gunpowder on hand 

wap eet rt ccf . . stant. 21€ high coal trade for the week ending the 7th . 1s stated at 12,000 barrels, with materials fur 4,000 barre: 
she is ent in the defence of inst. amounted to 4797 tons; total this season, 16,639. more.”’ : 


her sex. Texas Navy.—The Army and Navy Chronicle gives the Overcoming Prejudices.—The most difficult of all the i> 
following list of the vessels composing the Texan navy:— novations introduced by the Pacha of Egypt, was the dise- 
sylcvanian left Pittsburg a few days ago with a large number | seen enlgpeine tote eo et See see oan m a uiedtandemeed 
of ladies and gentlemen, to visit the head waters of the Mis- | C elorade, and Galveston, of 400 | epi are te the Prophet. The Pacha told a - — ~ ti 
sissippi; and we learn from the Cincinnati Gazette that the | ™¢dium guns; schooners San Jacinto, San Barvard, oon San | Section was perfectly proper, and that their own bodies — 
canembesn Brasil te v0 ene that clay com week peat Antone, 170 tons, carry each j 12-pounders, and 1 long 18 on furnish the first examples, unless they speedily came into bs 
of June—on a pleasure excursion to the far-famed Falls of St. aname ~~. dacoummraa a. —_ oe — amt ai i ia aa 
Anthony. Expeditions of this kind afford a much more ra- | equipped, and provisioned, under the iasmediane ter ene G outh Ohi i 
tional pleasure than Visits to our popular watering-places, } ence of John G. Todd, Esq., Texian Navy Agent tothe United Bey te, we — century ago, Ohio wase wilder: 
generally distinguished from the city only by a more thorough | Sutes, a gentleman well and favorably known in this country, i rere a + hone mesa he — of me ~ pe .< 
abandonment to extravagance and dissipation. The Falls of - an a io A pe of his life held an honorable place | half a dozen thriving towns—one thousand and ten post - 
Se. ‘Anthony le in 0 vegion of cingular wildness and besaty,| corvieo. y- vessels are complete and fit for actual ces—five incorporated cities—thirty-three banking compe 
made classic by the traditionary romance of the Aborigines, | New-Orleans.—The people of New-Orleans appear to be j om ser —— preg mem of teareieg, = 
by the glowing descriptions of seme of the early French | apprehensive that the city will be overflowed by the" father of | and the blind. Some cual iden raed ‘be had pote ra 
traveiers, and by Flint, €ass, Schoolcraft, Gallagher and cthere waters,’ which at present is almost at an unprecedented hight. | fifty years will work in the great West from the past. 


denene. stim. few eu muse conieden hed Nothing but the Levee as it is called, or artificial embankment, Fish River Station.—The A ta (Me.) Ag the 
_ Augusta (Me. © says 


ev | prevents such an issue at thi 2 : 7 
and to refined pleasure must a visit to such scenes be, than a | of the Levee is said to be po oe coe pte en che Bd a's (Beads ade) and ~ he inde al te 
¢ - John’s (South side, com its 


residence at Saratoga or the Springs of Virginia ! . i 
at ginia !—One court- | crevasse, there, (says the N. O. Bulletin,) wi j i 
ing the pilgrim’s steps by ,, flood our city, as pent inly as if the tae wor a | Rives bee Fish River empties into the St. John's, and the Fish 
‘Deep blue wave and mighty river— eur own landings. The overflow would pass into the swamp ad ix a 8 7 a 0 pe oe Se a et ae 
By mountains sented siafyte eiaths | in the rear, till it was filled, and then the back water muast |! ane ee Se pt oa wee Se commatng OS “- 
clughtsings fac, te tompea's shock’— _ rise in the city to its level, which at the present stage of the | pn" {or both rivers, | This ctieelt ae ead ne 
by the noblest sights in unperverted nature ; and the other, by | river ie above the level of our streets. The damage that eae aa wa pine oo 
burning sands, waters that, however healthful they may be, | would be caused by such an overflow might be estimated at = oa 
are so repulsive to the taste as to be seldom tasted by the |! dr ao why thousand dollars appropriated for the hin-|) | Emigration to Texas.—The Vicksburg Sentinel says tha! 
fashionable crowds who frequent their vicinity, and by all | — the disaster, in strengthening the Levee, stopping { W. 1. Shshen, of tho Branden Bonk, end Semest i. ner 
— ’ ) ity, by all the | rains and leaks, and repairing injuries sustained by the | 8%d Richard Hobson, Directors of that institution, have left 
icial attractions which folly can furnish. | sr or eee would be advantageously and judiciously ex-| Mississippi for Texas. They took with them three hundred 
The Pastor of the Alleghanies,—The Rev. Demetrius Au- || — fee core Shelton armed fifty of his negroes, and proc 
gustine Gallitzi R : : . | _ Indians.—Information has reached St. Louis from Iola, || ©" armed white men, to Uashle thea to aese thelr wer 
in, a Roman Catholic clergyman, who died re- || th h Cc oa te . 
serach gene gecesi 4 man, _ through Col. H. D. Stone, of that place, that a party of In-| of ‘tha Sento. | The others withdrew in the wight. The - 
eee sae ae — ‘a. a discharged the | oe wo ha mambor, a few nights since, at-| shal) went iz pursuit but could not overtake them. 
* p meee forty yeors, was ked the house r. Lamb, about 8 miles below Blounts- The St oat irie.—It wi remembered 
a Russ ssian Prince connected with one of the most | — killed Lamb, and wounded two other men, ae enagets ouside yea a ar Natches, rar 
families of the Muscovite Empire. His attention ats : || A party of volunteers from Iola, under Capt. Arnow, have|| at the wharf, having every thing torn away down to the low?’ 
ae serene D € turn-|| gone in pursuit of the Indians. A few days previous to this|| deck. She is said to ha ~ 30 p 
, a ee ether ver FAS : , is said to have had on board 200 ngers, man) 
Aad - try in 1792, | ton 7 @ family n murdered on the eastern side of | of whom are reported to be lost; she had also a very valuabi¢ 
an course of a few years, Jed. in collecting 0 palachicola, and it was feared that the Indians had fled || cargo, estimated to be worth $39 000, besides $50,000 in a 
conse of 3 or Fie 6. pert of Cam ih eee rafts, supposed to have been|| cie, shipped by the Bank of St. Louis, and $12,000 belonging 
Ounty, near the Alleghanies. He was remarkable for |, ines ea apomenteaen ee = —- wad 
carge, but not on \. 
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Pleasure E.ccursions in the West.—The steamboat Penn- 
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The Mormons.—A correspondent of the Journal of Com- Ezecution.—Jabez Fuller was executed at White Plains, Pursomena.—The Florida Herald has the following notice 
states that at the recent semi-annual conference of the Westchester county, on the 22d instant. He was sen || of some recent phenomena which have occurred in that penin- 
merce _ - r P penin 
Mormons, held at their new settlement in Upper Missouri, || to this awful punishment for the murder of a female, nearly a | sula : 
called Commerce, upwards of eighty individuals were bap- year since. sama was committed in a drunken frolic. | Some of the ponds and lakes are Gets « crmthe cer 
tized in the new faith. At the conference, the prophet Smith || Qne Hundred and Fifty Dollars Reward.—Gov. Seward | ming off. About 18 months since, we understand the water 
delivered a violent phillippic against President Van Buren, | has offered the above reward for the apprehension of the per- || in Tuscawilla lake, in Alachua county, ran off, and it is now 
and said the course he had pursued toward himself and his || ,o9 or persons that killed a black man by the name of Rich- | completely dry. It was said by those who saw it, that there 


proselytes should lose him 100,000 votes. ard Freeman, in the town of Minden, Montg ty. i waiaaiiag 20th Siding lemed te aerate 
Buffalo and Attica Railroad.—The charter for a Railroad 


Flood in Montreal.—On the 10th inst. at Montreal, the || described as similar to the emptying of a funnel. 
from Buffalo to Batavia, on the direct -_ —~ been — waters were so high over the lower wharves, that vessels had | ore —> have 9 at _~ Orange lake is running 
ed, and the friends of the Attica route, which is only four ave exested from their decks to the to | in a similar manner. gentlemen who saw it a few 
miles longer than the other, are disposed te commence the cutllis hits cadindindye ond tke — a \| weeks since, informed us that about ten thousand acres had 
construction of that road with as little delay as possible. The || been completely drained. Not more than about 2 feet 
Tonawanda Company have obtained a loan of the credit of || Canal Tolls.—The amount of tolls received on all the New- || remained in the lake. . 
the State, to the amount of $100,000, which will complete or | York State canals during the first week in May, is forty-two | The theories in explanation of these phenomena are: That 
secure the completion of the road from Batavia to Attica. ew one hundred and sixty-two dollars and sixty-nine tr eee in the oy meg streams, with which these 

4 ¥ o " \ s have communication, have from some cause, become re- 
Mey ay ey heme Sab Po apse of Say Gonde | Increase of Emigration.—The number of emigrants ar- moved, and allow a free passage to the water, or that the crust 
inst. reports atal issue of a y riving at the port of Quebec during the week ending the 23d \ of limestone has broken through and let it off. The spot which 

737 | 


: iri 
t Montreal, between Lieut. Col. White, of the 7th Hussars, |). : . , oug! 
and Mr. Grant, late of the 79th Regiment. The Colonel fell | instant, was 3,737—is the corresponding period last year the || the Orange Lake was running into, appeared newly broken. 


from the fire of his opponent. The cause of quarrel had | number was 620; increase in favor of 1840, 3,117. || Murder in Ohio.—A vagabond named Edward Evans 
reference to the conduct of Col. White toward a young lady || Oregon and the Mountains.—A company of Rocky Moun- | killed an honest German named Ritter, by stabbing, at San- 
related to Grant. I -_ — = — missionaries and their wives, started | dusky, Ohio, on the 5th, without provocation. 

Steamboat Explosion.—The steam tow boat Grampus, le Torri open On Sle es Seen, Sr Se | The Silk Company at Northampton, Mass. have, accord- 
Capt. J. Martin, blew up 25 miles out side of the or a 8 weary. ing to the Evening Star, completely resuscitated oem 
Bar, 13th inst. in consequence of the ae of her boiler, H The Slaves in the Canadas, who have run away from our | jishment. ‘ P 
and sunk in about half an hour. John Spig, 2d engineer, died || Southern States, have petitioned Parliament for a naturaliza- The Methodist General C. i . 
two hours after the accideat—he was on watch. William ! tion law, by which they may become citizens ; as, in the event {| niin te ede _ —— A. none ag oS Baltimore, 
Walker, fireman, is missing. Wm. T. Knight, mate, slightly || of a war, they may be recaptured and again held as slaves. | W045, Ohio. M hi Ro rt 7 viz: Providence, R. I 
scalded. The cook is badly bruised and scalded a little. 4 : ee kc 0, Memphis, Rock River and Texas. 

s || ~ Mrs. Chapman, (for the murder of whose husband Mina 


Florida.—Gen. Armisted has ordered 900 men to meet at I was executed several years ago) died recently at Quincy, 
Fort Kisg on the 22d, foot and horse, to be divided into squads || Florida, where she was traveling with her children, support- | .. as 
of 100 men and scour the hammocks when the Indians have \) ing herself by exhibiting them as strolling players. {| Navy Commissioners, from the 18th May, 1840. John J. 
their green corn dance and prepare for new aggressions. Young to Le a Commander in the Navy from the 15th April 


If 
wide t : : A Large Cargo.—The ship St. Petersburg cleared from | 1840. Henry French, to be a Lieute in the N 
we ad divide into small parties, some of them will be | echis der Livecanel un den 1d tame, wide 2008 of lt a, April, ~ tag a Lieutenant in the Navy from 


|| Cotton, weighing 1,300,000 Ibs. said to be the | st cargo —————— 

Concord Bank.—The Concord (N. H.) Patriot says of the | pevennpet Bey amen Yo in an American ship. ——s Those of our Quarto subscribers who by mistake were served with 
Bank in that place, that its funds and securities are ample for || . cantare No. 7 (May 2) of our Folio instead of their proper edition, will oblige 
the redemption of its bills and the payment of its deposites. Fire at Charleston, S. C.—A building in Charleston, S. || us by making immediate appl Ger on enshange. We are pre- 
“Tt is therefore recommended to the holders of the bills not || C. owned by Mofiett & Calder, and occupied by Silcox, pared, we trust, to supply them all, as we may not be at some future 
to dispose of them at a sacrifice, as they may be assured that || Brothers, & Co. as a furniture store, was destroyed with its period. 
they will be paid in full.” contents, on the 22d inst. Loss of the occupants $6,500. | —— 


Suicide in Montreal.—The Quebec Gazette of the 19th | Conviction.—Edwards, the accomplice of Monks in the Married, 
inst. announces the death by suicide, on the Monday previous, || murder of Mr. Hughes, at Mobile, in March fast, had his May 21, by Rev. T. J. Sawyer, Mr. Leonard Scott, of this city, and 
of Gen. Sir Wm. Thornton, colonel of the 85th regiment of — oy on the = 3 inst. and was convicted of wilful , Btine Rabaeee, eldest daughter of Mr. Edward B. Briggs, of Westches- 
infantry. The jury of inquest returned a verdict temporary || murder. 3} is yet to be tried. aa Pans 
: y 5 ; | 21, F Jordon and Ann, daugh , 
insamty. The post thus vacated is supplied by Major Gen-|| New method of Gratifying One's Friends.—A paper in |) all of this a. Sit eee ees 


eral Sir J. F. Fitzgerald. || the interior notices the death of a Mr. Campbell, and politely | May 21, Charles A. Lutz and Catharine C. Hardie. 
| " May 24, Matthew Rowe and Frances Joseph. 


Havcana.—His Excellency the Governor General of Cuba | requests the New York papers to copy it, ‘and gratify hs | May 24, James Paxton and Marietta Lucretia Peris. 
has issued an order, directing the police officers to arrest all | numerous friends ! May 25, Jona H. Corwin and Rachel E. Ashford. 
beggars and other vagrants fuund in the streets of Havana, Army Libraries.—The British Government has issued a nd _ illiam H. Grief and Louisa M., daughter of Richard Ten 
and to con them to the House of Refuge, where they are |! general order that Libraries are to be established at the bar-'| May 26, E. I. Reynolds, M. D., of Jamestown, Va., and Harriet E. 
to be fed clothed, and taught some useful branch of in- | rack stations, at home and in the colonies, for the use of the | Peshine, of Newark, N. J. 
dustry. army || May 26, Samuel St. John and Amelia P. Curtis: also, William St. 

a John and Eliza P. Curtis. 

Factory Burned.—The factory at Goffstown, N. H. called Small Bills in Alabama.—The severe law against the cir- | May 27, Nathaniel Weed, Esq. and Mrs. Mary Weed. 
the Island Mill, belonging to the Amoskeag Company, took || culation of small! bills un Alabama, is disregarded all over the a G. Eadie, M. D., and Eliza D., daughter of the late 
fire about ten o'clock on Thursday night, supposed from a | State, by universal consent. A stavute that bears oppressively |“ May 19, by the Rev. Mr. Andradi, William A. Fennell and Sarah G. 
fracture in the flue of the dressing-room, and was totally | on a large class in that community. |, Martin. 
destroyed. It was the largest factory in the place, and was | Michigan Freeman.—Twenty-five gentle of this State || 4 At Beteen, Sey 27, Charles S. Wilson, of Utica, and Anna Maria, 
insured at two offices in this city fur $24,000. \ , men aughter of Dr. Maine. 

have subscribed one hundred dollars each, making $2,500 to || U fen, Mey — of Canandaigua, and Susan, daughter 

Manners in Mississippi.—We learn by the Holly Springs | sustain the Michigan Freeman, an abolitionist paper, publish- | of Robert McBride, Esq. : 

(Miss.) Conservative, that Solomon B. Isaacs, Esq. State’s | ed at Jackson, Michigan. Mang hy ty 20, Jared Wilson Post and Susan, daughter of 
Attorney for that District, was murdered in the streets of that | = — = || Wilkesbarre, Penu., May 12, Amos Sisty, Esq., Editor of the Advo- 
city by Thomas Westbrook, who inflicted two wounds upon l eS i a Serie a oe jem —~ Miss ~— Cc. _—. Dr. 8 — v 

: . : : : : . i ou " , * ni t. Augustine, Florida, May r. Henry Stinnecke, Surgeon U. 
him with a Bowie knife, of which he instantly died. The ae || Episcopalian 40, Dutch Reformed 57, Quakers 67, other de- | S. Army, and Abigail, daughter ef the late Henry Boarman, of Mont- 
|| nominations 15. Total, 383. | Somery cousty, Penn, = 

Died, 


Civilization in Louisiana.—By the new law in Louisiana | Mr. Justin B. Leverett, of Stratford, N. Y. « victim of | 
May 21, Elizabeth, consort of the late Peter Amerman, aged 73. 


in relation to imprisonment for debt, a man may be taken on 388 3 : : 
bail wri = ‘poy , . || recent and strong suicidal insanity, made his escape from the | 
i i ao Pee a dosage md — when =< Fe || Connecticut Retreat on the 18th inst. and was drowned near || yay 22. Rebecca, wife of Charles H. Webb, 44. 
= J ee aan ee ee ee, | May 22, Thomas Bowden, 40. Adam Gates, 31. John B. Poole, 81. 


i be ected of debt there, but i ; . 
poh ps od —" e Ts || Aecident.—A man named Charles Hamblett was killed at \ = = A A ye ey John Gash. 

i 8 e a! Lowell, on Monday, by being caught in the wheel of one of | May 23, Willet H. Lawrence, eldest son of C. W. Lawrence, 18. 

Law Suits in Mississippi.—The U. S. District Court for the Merrimack miils. | May %3, Ann Eliza, wife of Captain Richard Peck, 24. 
the Southern District of Mississippi, commenced its session at | The Trial of C dore Elliot, before the Naval Court | May 24, Elizabeth, Geopheer of Edward B. Tylee, 4. 
Jackson on the 6th inst. The Mississippian says there were M + ees of oe a om : | May 24, Rev. Alva Neal, 46. a ; 
artial sitting at Philadelphia, still continues. A greatnum-|| May 24, Mary Antoinette, wife of E.W. Butler, and youngest daugh- 

about twenty-one hundred causes on the calendar, and one Son dt Mtccned bane bute Wunanlend Pee fos y fm 
hundred lawyers in attendance. as May 25, Maria, widow of the late Peter Burtsell, 75. 
A Profitabie Establishment.—Within the last twelve years, | May 27, Maria Ve u, daughter of John Dixey, deceased. 

















APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT AND SENATE. 
Capt. John B, Nicolson, to be a member of the Board of 








sassin was arrested and committed for trial. 


Steamers.—The French acheme for a line of steam packets . a Oy . ‘4 - 
for the United States, has been abandoned. It was found ||‘ Connecticut State Prison has yielded « profit of $63,920, 
; over and above all expenses. 
that the Government would be compeled to appropriate | 
6,000,000 francs—a sum impossible to be obtained at the | The Damage to the Vicksburg Railroad by the late tor- | — 
hands of the Chamber, during this year, at all events. nado, is only about $10,000, instead of $200,000, as at first | PyoAkvING IN NEw. YORK.—Gentlemen visiting New-York, 


Yale College.—The annual report of the president and reported. either transiently or for a considerable time, who have no par- 
and fellows of Yale College was read in the Connecticut || Grand Guilf.—The Grand Gulf Advertiser, of the 8th inst. ) tiality for an atmosphere reeking with the fumes of alcohol and to- 
legislature on Tuesday. It shows the receipts for the year || states that that town had not suffered by the storm which || bacco, will find « pleasant, quiet, comfortable home during their stay 
ending June 30, 1839, to have been $30,271 67—disburse- || desolated Natchez. | at the Temperance House, 63 yer oan Sage the centre of busi- 
ments fi ° 4830 45. bas . p ness, and within a few minutes’ walk o' teamboat Landings. 

# for the same period $29,830 Steamer British Queen sails next Monday with more than |\ 7... '\ cs tion is one of the most desirable in the city, the House new, 


At Westchester, N.Y., May 22, John Mew, 32. 

Middletown, Conn. May 24, Delia, wife of N. A. Phelps, 46. 
Litchfield, Cons. May 17, Hon. Morris Woodruff, 63. 
Florence, Italy, April 20, Charles R. Potter, of this city, 24. 





The packet ship Silvie de Grasse, which sailed hence on || one hundred and sixty cabin passengers. Nearly all those | honed end pre- 
Monday, for Have, took $300,000 in specie. ty spacious, and commodious ; and the fare, though vegetable pre 


The. ‘ ition, by the last had ar 
pos mg Hag sary acconnis, 


who were saved from the ill-fated Poland go in her. L with eotrict regard to T and Health, will be found 
Church Burned.—The tional meeting-house at || acceptable and embracing every variety desired by the undepraved 
Milton Falls, Vt. was destroyed by fire on the Hth inst. | appetite. 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 





THE DAWN IS BREAKING O’ER US. 


A BALLAD—THE POETRY BY THOMAS MOORE—THE MUSIC BY M. W. BALFE. 








dawn is breaking o’er us, See, Heaven 


hath caught 








leat The Sail e’er summer scat 
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huc; 9 Da be-fore us, What 


y's 
We've ileng light 


SECOND VERSE. 
a see, while we ’re 








Ritard. 


shall we pur-euc ¢ 


THIRD VERSE. 


Alas! thus d 
We A 44 etd = heur; 
playing 












Tempo. 


o'er us, See, enue 
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